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Can State Force 
Insurance Company 


To Go On Risk? 


Fight Against Massachusetts Board 
of Appeals Dictation Not 
Unlikely 


COMPANIES MARKING TIME 


Balk at Idea of Covering Taxicab 
Owners and Some Other 
Car Classes 


The new compulsory automobile liabil- 
ity insurance act of Massachusetts has 
been in force since January 1 and it is 
not only interesting casualty companies 
but all insurance companies because the 
rulings of the Board of Appeals in that 
state seem to be almost unanimous that 
an insurance company can be compelled 
to write an insurance policy although the 
class may be one with which the com- 
pany may want to have no relations— 
such as taxi-drivers. It will not be sur- 
prising if some company takes the bull 
by the horns, and will refuse to go on 
some individual risk or type of risk; and 


then fight the issue through the high 
courts. 

Companies Awaiting Developments 

At the present time companies are 
rather up in the air about the new law, 
not knowing what the future will bring 
forth; not knowing what their experience 
will be, and not knowing what will be 
the attitude of juries relative to size of 
damages, etc. Some of the companies 
are marking time, doing their best to 
dodge coverage of risks which are full 
of dynamite. Companies cannot: say 
that they will refuse certain classes as 
the board of appeals has generally de- 
nied them the right to take such a po- 
sition, but there are various ways which 
have been found to get around the situ- 
ation. 

A thought which is worrying under- 
writers a lot is that other states are 
going to follow the example of Massa- 
chusetts. It is the general opinion that 
the administration of this act and of 
nearly all other acts in Massachusetts 
will be conducted along a very high 
Standard. There are some other states 
which are flirting with the compulsory 
motor car law, however, whose stand- 
ards are not so high so that there is 
nervous apprehension in the business as 
to what will happen if such legislation 
Ils generally passed. 

An Agent’s View 

The legislature is convening again this 
week and rumors are about that a num- 

tr of amendments are to be offered. 
That the law is anything but perfect is 
the general opinion in underwriting 
tircles, 

An interesting angle in the situation 
is that taxicab men, in Boston at least, 
are adding an extra ten cents to the 
Meter fare and when asked- what the 
additional charge is for, say, “It is the 
Msurance.” 

An agent in one of the smaller Massa- 
chusetts towns, when asked by The 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 


100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 144 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
123 William Street, New York 























needs. 


Founded 1792 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
Philadelphia 
and the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Write practically every form of protection except life 








The Insurance Company of North America is the oldest 
American fire and marine insurance company. This fact 
alone gives it prestige in the eyes of the insuring public 
—signifies not only long experience but also strength and 
vision without which it could never have kept step with 
constantly changing and ever more exacting insurance 

















Celebrate With Us 


Next June this Company will celebrate its Eightieth Anniversary 
with a great Convention in Philadelphia, to be attended by Field rep- 


resentatives from all parts of the country. 


The PENN MutTwat has places for capable, hard-working men and 
women who are devoted to the highest ideals of life insurance. Con- 
tracts are satisfactory, and the conditions and atmosphere of a PENN 
MuTuaL agency relationship are of the kind that creates enthusiasm 


and assures permanency. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 























Philadelphia Paper 
Says Barfod May 
Be Kept At Post 


Governor-Elect Fisher Said to Want 
Him to Finish Up Liqui- 
dation Jobs 


HOW HARRISBURG VIEWS IT 


Commissioner Said to Be Willing 
to Stay Until He Cleans Up 
Present Situation 








The Philadelphia “Inquirer” on Sunday 
printed a story to the effect that Einar 
Barfod, the present Insurance Commis- 


sioner, ’ might be reappointed by the in- 


coming governor, John Fisher. 

The secretary to the new governor is 
A. Boyd Hamilton, who has been the 
correspondent of the “Inquirer” in Har- 
risburg and ordinarily the newspaper’s 
news from Harrisburg has been exceed- 
ingly accurate. 


What Harrisburg Thinks 


The Eastern Underwriter received the 
following dispatch from its correspon- 
dent in Harrisburg: 

“There is nothing definite here yet on 
the Barfod reappointment. Mr. Bar- 
fod has not been asked as yet to ac- 
cept the post again, but I understand 
that Governor-elect Fisher is giving him 
serious consideration for temporary re- 
tention. What he has in mind is that 
Mr. Barfod might be continued until 
the present cases are cleaned up. As 
will be recalled the Commissioner is try- 
ing to liquidate or retire from the Penn- 
sylvania scene more than a hundred in- 
surance companies whose financial state- 
ments or whose practices have been se- 
verely criticized by the Commissioner. 
Many legal fights have been waged 
against the Commissioner’s attitude by 
the companies involved. 

“There is an understanding here that 
Commissioner Barfod would be willing 
to stay for that purpose but has no ex- 
pectation of permanent appointment. 
The general opinion is that he will 
eventually return to the newspaper busi- 
ness in which he made a remarkable 
reputation as a prober of bucketshops, 
crooked financial schemes and _ state 
highway frauds.” 

In the meantime, the insurance men of 
the state are awaiting developments with 
the keenest interest. 





THRIFT POSTERS IN TRAINS 

Secretary McKenzie, of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York, 
states that its local thrift month com- 
mittee has put 4,000 large “Live to Win” 
posters in all the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford trains. He says that is the 
first time since the Liberty Loan’ drives 
that the heads of this railroad have per- 
mitted this to be done. Two thousand 
posters also have been placed in all the 
trains of the Erie Railroad, and one 
thousand’in the Hudson tubes. Six hun- 
dred are to be placed in the elevated and 
railroad stations of New York. 

These posters are also to be sent to 
the various insurance agencies through- 
out the city with an appeal that they be 
distributed among the agents, 
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WILL WE. 











: EVERY YEAR 


Every year at this time there are many men contemplat- 
ing a change to some new field of endeavor which offers more 
opportunity for self-expression—for greater remuneration— 
for real possibilities for the future. 


You probably know one such man who’is not now en- 
gaged in life insurance. If so, we ask you to be good enough 
to call his attention to the following reprint of our advertise- 
ment running in several of the papers. 


YOUR FRIEND WILL THANK YOU AND SO 














SALESMEN 
START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT. 


Here’s an opportunity to establish 
YOUR OWN business in the heart of 
the downtown financial district without 
overhead expense—an opportunity to join 
an organization which has achieved one 
of the most conspicuous selling successes 
in New York City, and which has done 
and IS DOING approximately $1,500,000 
of business MONTHLY. 


This opportunity is offered to a lim- 
ited number of the ambitious, industri- 
ous type of men who either KNOW 
THEY CAN SELL by past performance 
or feel certain that they can under the 
proper conditions. If you are this type, 
serious and desirous of getting into your 
own business, where your earnings are 
limited only by your personal efforts, 
we offer you the following: 

A thorough and complete course of in- 
struction, which will enable you to 
START RIGHT OUT in January to 
PRODUCE; real “‘live’’ leads; personal 
supervision; the whole-hearted support 
of one of the livest organizations in the 
country and the prestige and cooperation 
of one of the oldest, strongest and most 
progressive New York companies. 

Our business is the “best paid hard 
work in the world”—life insurance, but 
not as you understand it; rather, spe- 
cialized life insurance from monthly in- 
come, taxation and corporation motives. 
Liberal commissions paid in full—and 
promptly. 

The average salesman does not appre- 
ciate what the same effort he expends 
in another line would mean in this busi- 
ness. The “dollar and cents’ results of 
our present associates would doubtless 
surprise you. 

If you are between 28 and 50, of good 
appearance, address, and are sure you 
ig business, see our Mr. Grant L. 

lll. 


The JOHN C. MCNAMARA 
: ORGANIZATION, 
11th floor, 25 Church St., N. Y. 
Rector 7501-10. 








The John C. McNamara Organization 
The Guardian 


(Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York) 


Twenty-five Church Street 


Managers 
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Non-Medical Offered 
By Canada Life in U.S. 


ONE OF PIONEERS IN FIELD 





Limits of $10,000 on Male and $2,000 on 
Female Lives; Latter Must 
Be Wage Earners 





Herbert W. Jones, New York manager 
of the Canada Life, last week announced 
that non-medical insurance is now be- 
ing offered by all of the United States 
branches of that company, effective 
January 3. This type of business has 
been written by the Canada Life in the 
Dominion of Canada for several years. 
On male lives the insurance is Written 
between ages 15 and 45. The limits are 
$5,000 in any one year, $7,500 in any two 
years, with a limit of $10,000. When the 
new insurance applied for makes the to- 
tal on the medical and non-medical plans 
exceed $15,000,,the applicant will have. to 
submit to medical examination. 

Total disability benefits will be granted 
on insurance up to $2,500. This will 
be the limit for policies in the non-med- 
ical system, no matter in what year the 
policy may have been issued. On $5,000 
of non-medical, the disability benefits 
granted will waive the premium on $2,500 
only, as the monthly income will be for 
$25 per month only. If the regular dis- 
ability benefit is desired on more than 
2,500, a medical examination is required. 
The double indemnity benefit will be 
considered up to the non-medical limit. 


Applies to Females 


Non-medical will also be written on 
female lives up to a limit of $2,000. Ap- 
plicants must be single or widowed wage 
earners between 18 and 45. Total dis- 
ability and double indemnity benefits will 
be considered up to the non-medical lim- 
it. Non-medical rules will apply on re- 
instatement for males where the sum 
applied for does not exceed $5,000 or 
where it is between $5,000 and $10,000 if 
the company’s medical examination has 
been made within two years from date. 
In the case of females, applications for 
reinstatement will be considered under 
the rules that apply to new insurance. 

The heads of the Canada Life, which 
is one of the pioneers in the writing of 
non-medical business, are of the opinion 
that it is now beyond the experimental 
stage. In a folder issued to their various 
agencies in connection with the authori- 
zation of non-medical insurance in the 
United States, the following statement 
appears: 

Think Confidence Justified 


“Our confidence in the non-medical so 
ar has been largely due to the prompt 
and continued appreciation by our asso- 
Ciates in the field of the fact that a new 
responsibility has become theirs. In only 
a few individual cases did we find a lack 
of appreciation that a part of the work 
and responsibility of the medical exam- 
ner had become the work and responsi- 
bility of the agent. However, we cannot 
say too much about the success and con- 
tinuation of the plan being contingent 
upon the care each member of our or- 
ganization exercises in selecting and rec- 
ommending to the company only such 
tisks as he feels are entitled to favorable 
consileration.” 





C. A. FERGUSON RESIGNS 


According to an announcement made 
vy B. H. Wright, president of the State 
Mutual Life, Clinton A. Ferguson has re- 
Signed as agent for the company in Bos- 
ten, in order to devote his time to his 
Own personal clientele. The resignation 
took effect January 1. Mr. Ferguson’s 
office will be merged with that of the 
feneral agent in the Metropolitan build- 
Ing at 260 Tremont street, Boston, who 
will assume charge of Boston and Es- 
sex County. 


BANK-INSURANCE DINNER 





Fidelity Union Trust of Newark Gives 
Its Second Annual Affair to Local 
Life Underwriters 

The Fidelity Union Trust of Newark 
was host to the life insurance underwrit- 
ers of Newark Wednesday night at the 
Robert Treat Hotel. The presiding offi- 
cer at the dinner was William Scheerer, 
chairman of the board of the trust com- 
pany, and the speaker of the evening 
was, M. Albert Linton, vice-president, 
Provident Mutual Life. 

This was the second affair of this char- 
acter which the Fidelity Union has given 
as an expression of appreciation of the 
co-operation which has existed between 
it and the members of the life insurance 
profession. 





SYRACUSE APPOINTMENT 





Eugene A. McLaughlin Appointed Dis- 
trict Manager by Equitable Life 
Insurance Co. of Iowa 
The Equitable Life of Iowa announces 
the appointment of Eugene A. McLaugh- 
lin as district manager for a consider- 
able number of counties, with headquar- 
ters at Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. McLaugh- 
lin has had splendid training in life in- 
surance work, and is taking up the de- 
velopment of these counties which will 
be connected with the Buffalo office of 
the company. In this connection, Mr. 
McLaughlin will be associated with Ray- 


mond G. Gregory, agency manager in the 
latter city. 





IN NEW OFFICES 
Life Insurance Associates, comprising 
F. W. Pennell, William J. Louprette, 
Albert Rose and James W. Stokes, Jr., 
are now located in their new offices in 
the Singer building, 149 Broadway, New 
York. They were formerly located at 

101 William street, New York. 


MAKE INTERESTING TALKS 





Dr. Sloan, Stewart Anderson and James 
A. Tyson Address Philadelphia 
Organizations Same Night 
Dr. George A. Sloan, medical exam- 
iner for the Fidelity Mutual, gave an 
interesting talk to the members of the 
Optimist Club at the Penn Athletic Club 
in Philadelphia on Tuesday, January 4, 
on “What the Life Insurance Companies 
Are Doing to Extend Life.” On the same 
evening Stewart Anderson, of the Penn 
Mutual, spoke to the members of the 
Round Table at the Bellevue-Stratford 
and James A. Tyson, associate general 
agent of the Equitable Life of Iowa, ad- 
dressed the Shrine Club at the Hotel 
Adelphia on insurance for specific needs. 


Life insurance talks are being arranged 
in Philadelphia and speakers have been 
secured for service clubs, luncheon clubs, 
boy scouts and women’s club meetings in 
that city and the surrounding suburban 
communities by a committee of Philadel- 
phia life underwriters. The committee 
consists of Jack Berlet, Guardian Life; 
J. E. Willing, State Mutual; John W. 
Oliver, Bankers’ Life; Orin M. Owens, 
Metropolitan Life, and Henry O’Reilly 
of the Jefferson Standard. 





BUILDING EMPLOYES’ GROUP 





Harby, Abrons & Melius, Inc., Take 
Travelers Policy on People Work- 
ing for Murray Hill Structure 

Louis W. Abrons, of Harby, Abrons 
& Melius, Inc., announce that a group 
insurance plan, providing life and disabil- 
ity protection for all of the employes in 
buildings controlled by them, including 
the Murray Hill office building, was 
placed in effect January 1. This is the 
first group insurance carried out as ap- 
plied to employes of buildings, according 
to the underwriters, the Travelers Life 
Insurance Company. The builders have 
paid the full premium. 








misplaced. 








I THANK YOU 


To those agents who have affiliated with me 
in my new connection I wish to offer grate- 
ful acknowledgment-and appreciation. 


With the assistance of this general agency 
I feel sure that your confidence has not been 


LESTER J. SAUL 


General Manager 


FENSTER-FLEIHSMAN AGENCY 


General Agents, Life Department 
The Travelers Insurance Company 


123 William St., N. Y.. 


Telephone: Beekman j 2142 
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Beha Warns of Thrift 
Company Insurance 
MISREPRESENTATION COMMON 





Superintendent Tells Companies That 
They Are Responsible for Type of 
Men Selling “Savings” Cover 





Superintendent Beha has issued a 
statement to insurance companies in the 
form of a warning about the type of 
misrepresentation that some soliciting 
sub-agents of thrift corporations are 
practicing in selling insurance. The 
catch is partly in the item of the inter- 
est earned on the savings account being 
sufficient to pay the premiums, and the 
statements made that the prospect is 
really getting insurance for nothing. The 
letter of the Superintendent says: 

“Within the last two years a number 
of organizations have been formed for 
the purpose of combining the sale of life 
insurance in one manner or another with 
a program of regular saving. The men 
in charge of such organizations are 
usually incorporated and their solicitors 
usually gain entry to their prospects by 
stating that they represent the thrift 
corporation in order to avoid stating 
that they are selling insurance. 


Some Not Licensed to Sell Insurance 


“In some cases solicitors have been 
employed who are not licensed to solicit 
life insurance. Although it seems that 
most of these solicitors are licensed, they 
are frequently of a very inexperienced 
grade of salesmen. Some of the organi- 
zations advertise widely for solicitors, 
bring in large numbers of inexperienced 
men, tell them a little about the propo- 
sition which they are to sell and send 
them forth to get signatures to the thrift 
contract. The plan is to follow these 
men up with more experienced men who 
obtain the signature to the application 
for insurance. This application for in- 
surance is usually prepared in the office 
of the thrift corporation from informa- 
tion obtained by the first solicitor. 

“Most of these thrift schemes cover a 
period of ten years and are so arranged 
that for this period the interest earned 
on the savings account is sufficient to 
pay the premium on the insurance. With 
this fact in mind, the solicitor is apt to 
point out to the prospect that he is get- 
ting insurance free of charge. 

“A large number of complaints have 
come to this department regarding the 
operation of these solicitors. The com- 
monest complaint is that of misrepresen- 
tation. A number of applicants desiring 
to withdraw after having made a few 
payments have been surprised to find 
that not all of their deposits were in 
the bank. 

“This letter is to call to the attention 
of the life insurance companies that they 
are, in last analysis, responsible for their 
licensed agents. In so far as the life in- 
surance companies doing business in this 
state are willing to be represented either 
by unscrupulous or ignorant salesmen, 
we may expect to have to deal with many 
charges of misrepresentation. Further- 
more, whenever a prospect is reached 
through a ruse by an incompetent sales- 
man, the legitimate solicitation of life in- 
surance is made more difficult.” 





L. LANE ANNUAL LUNCHEON 

Robert Russell was made president of 
the agents’ association of the Louis Lane 
Agency, Equitable Society in New York, 
at its annual luncheon affair held last 
week. Mr. Russell, a Yale graduate, has 
been with the agency about a year and 4 
half and in that time has paid for $500,- 
600. 

Home office guests at the meeting were 
William G. Fitting, agency supervisor, 
and Frank H. Davis, vice-president, who 
treated the sixty two agents present to 
interesting addresses. 

The quota of the Louis Lane Agency 
for 1927 is $11,000,000 with two-thirds of 
it to be paid for in the first six months, 
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145 Associations 
Behind Thrift Drive 


60 COMPANIES INTERESTED 





“Live to Win” Poster To Be Displayed 
Nation-wide; Movement Gathering 
Momentum 





Marshalling their forces under the ban- 
ner of “Live to Win Through Life In- 
surance,’ ’ 60 leading life insurance com- 
panies and 145 local life underwriters’ as- 
sociations have started 1927 with a huge 
nation-wide campaign to promote thrift. 

The drive has gathered a sweeping 
momentum since it was formally intro- 
duced to the life underwriters this year 
by the National Y. M. C. A., which has 
sponsored the thrift week movement in 
January for the past ten years. Graham 
C. Wells, a past president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 


members got busy at once and have been 
working with the one end in view of 
getting the entire community interested 
in the thrift idea. It formed a General 
Community Group for this purpose. This 
spirit has had its repetition in all parts 
of the country. 
New York Association Lined Up 


The New York thrift committee, 
headed by John C. McNamara, general 
agent, Guardian Life, will place at the 
disposal of high schools, Kiwanis and 
Rotary Clubs, women’s clubs and other 
associations of a similar character, its 
speaker’s bureau of more than 300. Thrift 
talks will be made throughout January 
in all parts of the city. It has also ar- 
ranged to get in touch with the pastors 
of the ‘churches, suggesting to them to 
make thrift the theme of one of their 
sermons in January. 

The thrift poster, “Live to Win” will 
be liberally distributed in the agency of- 
fices and it will find a place in the dis- 














LIVE*WIN 





Through Life Insurance 








and general agent, Provident Mutual in 
New York, was placed in active charge 
of a committee appointed by Frank L. 
Jones just before he left the office of na- 
tional president. 

The results speak for themselves. The 
first big step was to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of a committee of ten life insur- 
ance presidents, headed by Haley Fiske, 
president, Metropolitan Life. Local as- 
sociations, due to the efforts of Everett 
M. Ensign, executive secretary, National 
Association of Life Underwriters, and 
William Searle, assistant to President 
George D. Alder, are strongly in line 
from Maine to Oregon. Many of them 
plan to run newspaper ads during Janu- 
ary. On their own responsibility they 
have presented cash prizes to winners 
of a 200 word thrift essay contest. These 
essays have been sent to national head- 
quarters to be entered in competition 
with many others. 

Lansing Offers: Membership Prize 

In Lansing, Mich., for example, the 
local association offered the winner of 
its essay contest a two years’ member- 
ship in the association. The second 
prize was a year’s membership in the 
association. The Poughkeepsie Associa- 
tion, feeling that the high school boys 
and girls in town should be encouraged 
in thrift, gave a suitable prize “for the 
best essay submitted. The opinion among 
its members was that the thrift drive 
afforded one of the best means of get- 
ting the association before« the public 
and creating a good feeling. 

In Columbus, Ohio, the association 


play windows of a good many stores. 
It was designed by W. W. Darrow, ad- 
vertising manager of the Home Insur- 
ance Co. Envelope stuffers will be sent 
out with premium notices and_policy- 
holders will also receive a folder con- 
taining John Wanamakers’ views on 
thrift in life insurance. 

The Brooklyn general agents formed 
a committee a few days ago, of which 
John H. Scott, general agent, Home 
Life, is chairman and it will conduct a 


W. L. CROCKER ON THRIFT 





Sends Letter to Field Explaining Com- 
prehensive Plans Nat’l. Ass’n: Life 
Underwriters During Thrift Week 


Under date of January 3, President 
Crocker of the John Hancock Mutual 
sent a letter to the field on the compre- 
hensive plans of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters during “Thrift 
Week,” beginning January 17. Presi- 
dent Crocker says that life insurance 
rightfully plays an important part in this 
thrift movement, and that the agents of 
the company should do their part to 
make the week a success. He calls at- 
tention to the tremendous public bene- 
fit possible through a concentration of 
effort on the thrift movement, not only 
throughout thrift week but the entire 
year. 

The letter follows: 

During the week of January 17, the 
tenth anniversary of “Thrift Week” will 
be observed. Comprehensive plans have 
been formulated by a committee of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers to bring about a more active identi- 
fication of life insurance as an institu- 
ticn in thrift activities. 

The plans for cooperation, as far as 
life insurance is concerned, are in the 
hands of a committee with which, no 
doubt, your local Life Underwriters As- 
sociation is identified. 

We are conscious of the important 
part that life insurance rightfully plays 
in a movement of this kind and it will 
serve not only the best interests of the 
community at large but the best inter- 
ests of the agents of this company if 
they will do their part to make the 
week a success. 

We are calling this matter to your at- 
tention because of the tremendous pub- 
lic benefit possible through a -‘concentra- 
tion of effort to present to the public 
the important bearing that life insurance 
has, not only during the week dedicated 
to thrift, but throughout the entire year. 


Field representatives of the United 
States Life have named January as 
“Moir Month,” it being the fourth anni- 
versary of President Henry Moir’s as- 
sumption of the management of the com~ 
pany. The field force will write a large 
amount of business on this occasion. 








vigorous drive with the same end in view 
as the New York association. 


INSURE WOMAN FOR $3,250,000 — 

According to advices from Cincinnati, 
Mrs. Henry E. Yeser, sister of the late 
Julius Fleischmann, former president of 
the Fleischmann Yeast Co., has taken 
out life insurance totaling $3,250,000. The 
risk has been divided among twelve com- 
panies, the Union Central Life writing 
the largest policy, which amounts to 
$425,000. It is stated that this coverage 
is the second largest ever written on a 
woman’s life, a St. Louis woman having 
been insured for $4,000,000 








Massachusetts Mutual 
Springfield, Massachusetts 





A FIRM FOUNDATION 


With more than three-quarters of a century of success and 
achievement back of it, the Massachusetts Mutual is in a posi- 
tion to progress along lines that have been thoroughly tested. 

This position is made more desirable because of the main- 
tenance of principles and practices of high character which have 
molded the three great divisions of the Company—Home Office, 
Field Force, and Policyholders—into an organization whose 
reputation for stability and fair dealing is universal. 


Joseph C. Behan, Superintendent of Agencies. 


Life Insurance Company 


Organized 1851 











THE GENERAL 
INSURANCE 
MAN 


Once upon a time 
there was a 
GENERAL Insurance 
Broker who 
Occasionally 

got inquiries 

for Life Insurance 
Rates from Fire 
Theft and Cyclone 
Customers. 
Presuming that 
the mere quoting 
of Rates was 
Conducive to Sales 
he took 

an Awful Flop 

in the Life 
Insurance field. 


One day, 

however, 

he discovered a 
very simple and 
Effective way to 
quote his 

Rates © 

and ever since then 
his Life Insurance 
Department has 
Yielded Substantial 
Returns, Thanks 


to 





Organized} 


Service 


The Keane-Patterson Agency 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


225 West 34th St., New York City 
Chickering 2383-7 
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Telegrams Big Aid To 
W. T. Diefendorf, Jr. 


1926 AVERAGE: 





$100,000 A CASE 





Began Career As Writer and Seller of 
Advertising; Headed Argonne 
Players in France 





_ Warren T. Diefendorf, Jr., of the Die- 


fendorf agency of the Mutual Life of 
Brooklyn, averaged almost $100,000 a 
His largest case in the 
twelve months’ period was for $850,000; 
the smallest, $1,000. Practically every 
policy written has a mode of settlement 
on it. Mr. Diefendorf is a great believer 
in program insurance. 

Eight of his cases, totalling $734,000, 
Discussing 
some of his business views he said: 


“Tl always impress on the client that 
his business transaction with me is the 
biggest business transaction he has of 
the year. Make it of major importance. 





W. T. DIEFENDORF, JR. 


“I use telegrams, lots of them, prob- 
ably more than any other insurance man 
gl know. It pays. 


“I credit my success, not to my knowl- 
edge but rather to the fact that I talk 
life insurance constantly. A man never 
sees mc, nor talks with me no matter 
Where he be, in trains, stores, doctor’s 

office, at lunch or at home or business, 
hat I do not leave some thought direct 

t indirect about his protection and need 
Or more. I let my. prospect lead the 
onversation, listen to his objections, and 
hen lead him to think in the affirmative 


end slowly but surely change the ob- 
sections,” 


Bi Once Wrote Stories and Sold Ads 


for Magazines 


Mr. Diefendorf began his business ca- 
eer writing stories, selling advertising 
and soliciting subscriptions for various 
‘agazines. He entered the Mutual Life 


HS a special representative trying his 
, mck at it for a period of three months. 
Cur 


At the cnd of that period, because he 
Vas earning more than in magazine 
ork and enjoying it, he continued. 
Phortly after a partnership was formed 
bf Diefendorf & McDowell, special 
Wsents, most of their work being done on 
ong Island. In the World War he saw 


Agency Age in France as an officer of the 
) 


ual 


any 


ork City 


th Division, and he was head of the 
amous Argonne Players. Shortly after 
'S return from the war he was made 
Ssistant manager of the Diefendorf 
bgency. 

_Mr. Diefendorf is a graduate of the 
le insurance-course of the N. Y. U. and 
While taking the course wrote the largest 


——— Pusiness of anyone in the class. He was 











AGENT for the city of 








TWO 
NEW ENGLAND OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR LIFE INSURANCE MEN 


The advertiser, a progressive life insurance 
company, more than half a century old, wants a 


good organizer for MANAGER or GENERAL 


BOSTON, MASS. 


also 
For the state of 
CONNECTICUT 


Company generally considered among leaders 
of life insurance institutions. 


qualifications for such a connection, address, 


New England, Box 1054 
The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


For details, giving 














NEW COMMISSIONER 





Milton A. Freedy of Wisconsin Is a Fire 
Insurance Special Agent; Born 
On a Farm 

Milton A. Freedy of Wauwatosa, a 
brother-in-law of Governor Fred R. 
Zimmerman, has been appointed Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Wisconsin to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Olaf H. Johnson. Mr. Freedy is a 
fire insurance special agent. His entire 
life has been devoted to the study of 
insurance problems. 

In 1918 he was appointed to assist in 


adjusting losses caused by the great for- - 


est fire at Cloquet, Minn. 

He is a past president of the Wis- 
consin State Fire Prevention organiza- 
tions and also of the Wisconsin Field 
Men’s Club. 

Mr. Freedy was born on a farm in 
Racine County. 








the first president of the University Life 
Underwriters. He specialized in the 
study of taxes and their application to 
life insurance. 

In his first years in the insurance busi- 
ness most of his cases were small, but 
the number of signed applications was 
large. 


TEAM CONTEST ENDS 





Office Agents of Sisley & Brinckerhoff 
Hold Unique Production Plan; 
Blues Beat Red 
A team contest to sponsor increased 
preduction of life insurance was held 
among the office agents of Sisley & 
Brinckerhoff, Inc., for the ten week pe- 
riod commencing October 1 and ending 

December 10. 

Capt. F. D. Chinnock led the blue team 
—his team consisting of W. W. Brinck- 
erhoff, W.-O. Kuempel, H. J. Grant, D. 
S. Spafford and M. B. Sanders. The 
red team was captained by C. M. Heis- 
senbuttel, and associated with him were 
E. J. Sisley, J. J. Reinhard, A. P. Fra- 
zee, -W. H. Funke and J. J. Schuster. 

During the contest there was written 
by both teams a total volume of $1,180,- 
303, of which amount $971,303 was paid 
for prior to December 20. The blue team 
proved the winner on a paid for basis 
with total production of $547,303, as 
against $424,000 for the red team. 





‘The annual convention of the Mutual 
Life’s $250,000 field club is to be held in 
Washington, June 22 and 23. 








this year. 
Write for details. 








GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
An Eastern Company writing Life insurance at low 
guaranteed rates and personal Accident and Health in- 
surance plans to establish several offices in Ohio early 
A splendid opportunity for a few good men. 


Box 1053 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
86 Fulton Street, New: York, N. Y. 














Beha Acts in Group 
Commission Matters 


WRITES TO THE COMPANIES 





Amount Paid For Commissions Should 
Be Credited to General Overhead 
Of Group Business 





As both the insurance superintendent 
of New York and the group association 
have acted on the matter of giving cred- 
its for saved commissions in big group 
cases, the practice which reached its 
climax in the General Motors group may 
be said to be a closed chapter. The ac- 
tion of the group association has already 
been reported in The Eastern Under- 
writer. The stand taken by the superin- 
tendent is in the form of a letter writ- 
ten to Secretary E. E. Cammack of the 
association writing group insurance, the 
text of which follows: 

Referring to the matter of commis- 
sions on group life insurance policies and 
the department’s letter with reference 
thereto to Secretary B. D. Flynn of the 
Travelers Insurance Co. dated August 
27, 1926, I would state that after giving 
the matter careful consideration it is the 
opinion of this department that where 
a group policy is written without the 
payment of commissions, there should be 
charged against the class to which such 
group belongs, either in the computation 
of dividends or arriving at experience 
rating refunds and experience rating re- 
ductions, the regular commissions the 
company would have paid under its 
agency contracts if the business had 
been written through an agent. The 
amount so charged should be credited to 
the general overhead of the group busi- 
ness as a whole. This is based on the 
assumption that the commissions paid by 
the company on a risk of this kind would 
be reasonable and in no way excessive 
considering the amount of the premiums 
involved, 

Individual Cases 

This department is willing at any time 
to consider the facts in any individual 
case which might justify the modification 
of this rule in any individual case. 

Please advise the members of your 
association of the department’s position 
on this matter. 

I have forwarded a copy of this letter 
to the John Hancock Mutual Life which, 
as I understand it, is not a member of 
your association. 


GOOD YEAR FOR AYRES 


Phoenix Mutual Life’s Pacific Branch 
Production For 1926 Considerably 
Over That For 1925 
Southern California agency of the 
Phoenix Mutual closed the year 1926 
considerably ahead of 1925 in both paid 
premiums and face amount of insurance. 
On Monday, January 3, at 9 A. M., the 
agency started off the new year with a 
program contributed by leading men 
from other agencies, the program being 

as follows: 

Business meeting of the agency: 
“What Men of Wealth Can Do for Their 
City Through Life Insurance and 
Trusts,” by Will G. Farrell, Penn Mu- 
tual; “Why I Am a Life Underwriter 
and What I Think of the Business,” by 
Robert A. Brown, a million dollar writer 
of the Pacific Mutual; “What We Try 
to Do for Life Insurance Through In- 
spections,” by W. A. Reid, manager, Re- 
tail Credit Co.; “Life Insurance ‘Trusts 
from Your Side and Ours,” by Victor 
T. Johnson, trust officer, Citizens Trust 
& Savings Bank; “The Inside and Out- 
side of Business Insurance,” by Charles 
L. Lewin, Pacific Mutual two million 
dollar writer; “State of California vs. 
Paul B. Lewis,” New York Life. Charged 
with being a successful life underwriter. 
Mr. Lewis pleaded not guilty. He was 
examined and cross-examined and the 
Phoenix Mutual agency was the jury that 
rendered their verdict at the close of the 
hearing. The program was brought to , 
a close with a Get-together Agency 
Luncheon at the Victor Hugo. 
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RADIO SELLS FRATERNALISM 


Has Reached Millions of People in 
Their Homes Throughout the 
Country; Assists Field Force 
For more than three years radio sta- 
tion WOAW of Omaha, has been cre- 
ating among hundreds of thousands of 
radio listeners friendly feelings for one 
of the country’s oldest and largest fra- 
ternal benefit societies, the Woodmen of 
the World. At the time that W. A. 
Fraser became sovereign commander of 
the organization it was passing through 
a very critical period of development, 
and was staggering under a load of tre- 

mendous liabilities. 

It was obviously necessary to place 
fraternal societies on a practical basis 
and Mr. Fraser turned to the radio to 
explain the many advantages of frater- 
nal insurance. In the current issue of 
the “Fraternal Monitor,” Mr. Fraser 
writes interestingly of the development 
of his organization through the radio. 

In part he says: “In addition to 
reaching millions of people in_ their 
homes throughout the entire United 
States—thus making the name Woodmen 
of the World Life Insurance Association 
a household byword and making it much 
easier for our field representatives to ap- 
proach prospective members than ever 
before—it brings to our headquarters in 
Omaha thousands of men and women an- 
nually whom we not only take pleasure 
in showing the radio station and explain- 
ing its workings, but carrying them 
throuch our building and demonstrating 
the tremendous institution we have.” 








A NEW YORK CASE 





$35,000 Closed on Appeal to Prospect’s 
Love For His Two Small Sons; 
Agent’s Plan 


An interesting case of $35,000 was re- 
centlv closed in this citv by an agent of 
the John Hancock. The approach and 
presentation were built around the pros- 
pect’s “Big Tdea,” namely, his love for 
his two small boys. 

This man has approximately $30,000 of 
life insurance, a part of which was sold 
him about four years ago by this same 
agent, to provide for the education of his 
two sons. His wife is wealthv and will 
inherit a substantial fortune, which gives 
him reason to believe that neither she 
nor their children will ever want for the 
comforts of life. 

The plan pronosed by our agent was 
to create a $50,000 life insurance trust 
which would provide: 

$200 a month ($149.83 a month guaran- 
teed) to be paid equally to these boys 
until thev reach age 15. 

Beginning at age 15, each boy will re- 
ceive $1.000 for five years to make cer- 
tain of his education. 


$10.000 to be paid to each of them at 
age 25, and $10,000 more at age 30. 

It was further suggested that the $15,- 
000 of insurance which he had with our 
company be considered a part of this 
trust, he to take $35,000 additional to 
carry out the plan as proposed. 

Arrangements were made for the ex- 
amination, the application was written 
and a check covering initial deposit was 
secured. 





THIRD TIME RUNNING 


For the third consecutive year the 
Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, during 1927, will maintain the high- 
est scale of dividends ever adopted by 
the company. 


PROF. BAILEY ON COMMISSIONS 





Travelers Economist Says Such Money 
Is Well Spent; Importance of Saving 
Incomes Emphasized 
The comparatively small amount of 
money expended in the shape of com- 
missions on the sale of insurance in — 

United States “is money well. spent,” 

the opinion of Professor William B. 
Bailey of the Travelers, one of the lead- 
ing economists of the country, as ex- 
pressed before the annual dinner meet- 
ing here tonight of the Providence Life 
Underwriters’ Association. 

“In order to provide fictitious income, 
and make it possible to spend faster than 
we earn, installment buying has been 
developed and we are urged to pledge 
at least -a part of next year’s income in 
advance. In the face of all this, the 
comparatively small number of insurance 
and bond salesmen who are trying to 
persuade us to save a portion of our in- 
come to provide against the rainy day is 
quite insignificant. The share of income 
thus saved goes in loans to our farmers, 
railroads, manufacturers and public utili- 
ties to meet their growing needs. Insur- 
ance for income is becoming increasingly 
popular in this country.” 





NEW JUVENILE POLICY 


A great many of the life companies do 
not write ordinary insurance on children. 
There are some companies who accept 
children at the age of 15, but very few 
at the age of 10. The Eureka-Maryland 
Assurance has recognized the fact that 
there is no better way to instill thrift 
in the mind of a child than the medium 
of an endowment life policy. The com- 
pany has prepared a new juvenile policy 
which insures children from their birth 
and provides for immediate death bene- 
fits of $250 at age one, increasing sub- 
stantially each year until the child 
reaches its eighth birthday, when it is 
insured for the full $1,000. The policy 
is issued on the whole life, limited pay- 
ment and endowment plan, and contains 
all the features of a regular ordinary 
policy, except double indemnity and dis- 
ability benefits. 





JOINS LONGHORN AGENCY 


Phil E. Hawkins has resigned as re- 
gional sales manager of district known 
as No. 4 for the Bankers Life and has 
become a member of the A. H. Gibson 
agency at Fort Worth, Tex., where he 
will be an agency supervisor for the 
Gibson organization. His successful ex- 
perience with the rate book as a mem- 
ber of the N. C. Tulloss agency and his 
experience as regional sales manager for 
the Bankers Life equip him to perform 
valuable service in his new position. 


A NEW GENERAL AGENCY 





Union Central Life Opens Office at 

Peoria; Frank A. Gordon Appointed 

General Agent; 3rd Illinois Agency 

Announcement of the establishment of 
a general agency. at Peoria, Ill., of the 
Union Central Life has been made. 
Frank A. Gordon has been appointed by 
the company as general agent, and has 
assumed active charge of developing the 
territory allotted to his agency. 

Mr. Gordon is one of the youngest 
general agents, being only 32 years old. 
He attended the University of Illinois, 
and enlisted in the U. S. Air Service in 
the World War. After the war he re- 
turned to the University.and graduated. 
He started in life insurance. shortly 
afterward, beginning in the group de- 
partment of the Aetna. He was trained 
in the home office of that company and 
soon became home office representative 
and group manager for the State of IIli- 
nois. He resigned this post to enter the 
service of the Union Central. 

The establishment of the Peoria 
agency gives the Union Central its third 
agency in Illinois, the other two being 
the E. A. Ferguson Agency of Chicago 
and the M. E. Schryver Agency of Polo. 





FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 

The Federal Council of Churches is 
recommending bequest insurance’ to 
those interested or likely to become in- 
terested in making bequests to churches 
and other beneficent institutions. One 
advantage of this form. of bequest is 
that the gift reaches the beneficiary in 
its entirety. There are no deductions to 
pay administration expense, as bequests 
by insurance are not taxable. 

On the maturity of the policy or proof 
of death the beneficiary will receive the 
gift in cash. The delay of settlement 
of the estate is avoided. This kind of 
insurance enables the giver to increase 
the amount of his gift, because he can 
pay for it over a term of years. If the 
bequest is payable absolutely to a char- 
itable institution, the annual premium is 
deductible from the income tax, if it does 
not exceed 15% of the net income. 





MADE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Manufacturers Life R. 
E. Dowsett was appointed assistant sec- 
retary. He entered the employ of the 
company in 1915. He served in the 
World War from 1917 to 1919 and was 
wounded at Paschendale. Mr. Dowsett 
is an associate of the Institute of Actu- 
aries of Great Britain and a fellow of 
the Actuarial Society of America. 








full commissions and renewals. 


five million in force. 








SUPERVISOR WANTED 


One of the oldest General Agencies in Connecticut is looking for a young 
man who will appreciate a real opportunity. The work will be a com- 
bination of supervising and personal selling. Remuneration Salary plus 
Headquarters Hartford. Territory, State 
of Connecticut and personal business in New York. Agency has twenty- 
Write for further information—Give age—Previous 
insurance record and send a snap shot photograph if convenient. 


Box 1055 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
86 Fulton Street 
New York City, New York 














ASSEMBLYMAN APPOINTED 





Irwin Steingut Goes With Brooklyn Na- 
tional Life; Associated With Jack 
Warshauer Agency 
Assemblyman Irwin Steingut of the 
Eighteenth Assembly District, Brooklyn, 
has been appointed to act as special rep- 
resentative for the Brooklyn National 
Life. He began active duty in this new 

post on January 3, 1927 

When interviewed Mr. Steingut re- 
marked that “Each succeeding year 
brings out more clearly the fact that life 
insurance is one of the greatest things 
in the world; more and more we are 
realizing how fundamentally important 
it is in business and home. There is no 
other way in which we can be absolutely 
sure that our obligations of today will 
be taken care of tomorrow. Life insur- 
ance makes our human responsibilities 
immortal. And, best of all, it cultivates 
that most important habit, thrift.” 

Mr. Steingut is associated with the 
Jack Warshauer Agency. 





A WILD BRIDGE GAME 


According to E. Benjamin Redfield, 
Jr., of the Phoenix Mutual Life, an un- 
usual game of bridge was played in the 
Hartford office of the company last week 
during the luncheon hour. Cyrus Steven 
and Mr. Redfield were partners against 
Frederick C. Skiff and Carl Hupzfeldt, 
all of the Phoenix office. An original 
bid of one heart was made by Mr. Skiff 
which started some sharp bidding which 
finally ended with Mr. Redfield at seven, 
no trump. This was doubled, and then 
redoubled by Mr. Steven. A heart led 
by Mr. Skiff was taken in Mr. Redfield’s 
hand and he made the remaining 12 
tricks because of a peculiar distribution 
of clubs and diamonds. The hand netted 
the winners a total of 635 points. 





KING SPEAKS IN ILLINOIS 


Russell S. King, of the Manhattan 
Life, who recently took up his new du- 
ties at the home office in New York, suc- 
ceeding James Elton Bragg, made an 
address yesterday before the Western 
Life convention at its home office at Des 
Moines, Iowa. His subject was “How to 
Get Prospects and Close Them.” Today 
he is to give a sales talk to the mem- 
bers of the One Hundred Thousand Dol- 
lar Club of the North American Life at 
Chicago, and tomorrow, January 15, he 
will give a lecture on sales methods to 
the Champaign Underwriters’ Association 
of Champaign, III. 





CANADIAN CONVENTIONS 


The conventions being held this month 
in Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. are 
being attended by A. F. C. Fiske, 3d 
vice-president and manager for Canada; 
Henry E. North, assistant secretary in 
charge of Canadian field organization; 
Dr. John N. Coolidge, assistant medical 
director of the Canadian head office; 
Miss Alice Ahern, in-charge of the com- 
pany’s publicity division of the Cana- 
dian head office. 





McDOUALL’S NEWARK ARTICLE 


In the Newark “Sunday Call” Leslie 
G. McDouall, assistant trust officer of 
the Fidelity Union Trust Co. and a 
member of the insurance trust commit- 
tee of the trust company division of the 
American Bankers’ Association, wrote an 
interesting article under the heading, 
“Protection to Business and Family As- 
sured.” He discussed the development 
of business life insurance trusts. 





GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Tel. RECtor 7501 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. | r% 


SS 





HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


— 





25 Church St., New York 
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_ << 
Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 





Book Increase His Income and GeneralEfficiency] 


Many sales meth- 
ods are published in 
various company 
publications, but one 
of the most success- 
ful applied to life insurance appears in 
the current issue of “Conmutopics.” It 
reads as follows: 

Memorize these; they will make you 
many a sale. “Who are you working 
for, Mr. Jones? For yourself, or for 
the Jones Family? Let us get down on 
the ground floor. Isn’t it really your 
family that you are working for? “Now 
from the family standpoint, have you 
accumulated up to the present time as 
big an estate as is necessary. to carry 
out your plan? If not, I have a propo- 
sition that will surely interest you.” 

“You aren’t giving me anything in tak- 
ing this life insurance. You're giving 
this to yourself. “This money is paid 
whether you live or die. “YOU can get 
out of the contract any time you wish 
and come out practically whole.” 

“I am not selling life insurance, I am 
selling fortunes.” 


“You're not spending money, you’re 


Sales Methods 
Of 
Successful Men 


| merely buying money for future deliv- 


eal 


ery. You’re changing your depository, 
that’s all. You’re not decreasing your 
assets, you are increasing them.” 





IRRITATED BY C. B. TAYLOR 
New York, Jan. 10, 1927. 


Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 


_In reply to C. Burgess Taylor’s opin- 
lon, “Hits Broker Again,” on page 8 of 
January 7 issue, Mr. Taylor has a lot to 
learn about the service and attention 
most brokers give to their clients. 
What's the use of talking “Loyalty to 
the ideals and traditions of any one com- 
pany,” etc., when so many agents have 
been dismissed for misappropriating 


} funds of dividends, claims and pre- 


miums ? 


The proportion of dishonest agents to 
the total number of agents is far greater 
than the proportion of dishonest brok- 
ers to the total number of brokers writ- 
ing life insurance. 

_Many have been deceived by dishonest 
life insurance agents talking 20-year en- 
dowment protection and delivering 20 
Payment life comtracts so that the ma- 
jority of applicants who deal with brok- 
ers do so because of past dishonest 
methods practiced on them or their 
friends, 


The applicant has the assurance that 


py the broker will be in the insurance busi- 


ness, if alive, twenty years after sign- 
Ing the application while many life in- 
Surance agents do not last half that pe- 
Tlod of time. 


.lf Mr. Taylor would confine his spare 
time to eliminating dishonest methods 
and Practices in life insurance. he would 
€ doing a good mission although I be- 
leve most of his charges or complaints 
would be against life insurance agents. 


A Subscriber. 
* oe * 


L.N. Paquin, of San Francisco, who 
Was recently appointed instructor of 
agencies by the Bankers Life of Iowa, 
assumed his new duties January Ist. 


A writer in “Con- 
mutopics” states that 
he once knew a 
smart young physi- 
cian in a mid-west 
town. Like most young doctors, he was 
not over-burdened with patients. But 
nobody ever caught him loafing. He cul- 
tivated the appearance of being busy. In 
time people began to believe he was 
busy. They concluded that his practice 
was growing—that therefore he must be 
a doctor who knew his business—as a 
result, he prospered. He became one of 
the leading physicians in that city and 
state. We who knew him used to speak 
of his success as largely due that he 
appeared to be busy, later he was busy 
—wasn’t it natural? 

After all, the best way to appear busy 
is to get busy, to be busy and stay busy. 
For busy-ness gets business. 


TRUST CO. LECTURES 


M. P. Calloway, L. A. Mershon, E. A. 
Woods, E. P. Manning, M. B. Oakes 
and Others to Speak Here 
Announcement: was made this week of 
the speakers in the Hart & Eubank- 
Guaranty Trust Co. lecture course in life 
insurance trusts for the benefit of agents 
and brokers, which will open at the 
offices of Hart & Eubank, general agents 
for the Aetna Life, on the evening of 
January 20. The lectures will start 
promptly at 5:15 and finish at 6:30 P. M. 
The speakers will be M. P. Calloway, 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Co., and L. A. Mershon, secretary, trust 
company division, American Bankers’ 
Association. The subject will be, “What 

a Trust Company Is and Does.” 

The remaining lectures will take place 
on the following dates, and the speak- 
ers will be as indicated: 

February 3: Edward A. Woods, of_ the- 
Woods Agency of the Equitable Life, Pitts- 
burgh, lectures. His subject will be, “Creating 
and Conserving Estates.” Mr. W 


Appearing Busy 
Will 


Get Business 





oods is one 
of the outstanding insurance men of the coun- 
try and he is also a first rate scholar and 
speaker. : 

February 17: Earl G. Manning of Boston, 
Mass., associate general agent of the Tohn Han- 
cock Mutual Life. will have for his subject, 
“How to Sell Life Insurance Through Trust 
Company Co-operation.” Mr. Manning is one 
of the successful men of the insurance business. 

March 3: Mansur B. Oakes, publisher of the 
Insurance Research and Review Service of In- 
dianapolis, will speak on “How to Increase 
Your Life Insurance Commissions by Co-operat- 
ine with Trust Companies.” Mr. Oakes is one 
of the outstanding men in the field of life insur- 
ance statistics and research in the United States. 

March 17: The speaker will be Abner Thorp, 
Jr., of Cincinnati, head of the Diamond Life 
Bulletins. His subject will be, ‘Successful 
Methods Now Being Used to Sell Life Insur- 
ance Through Trust Company Co-operation.’ 

The concluding talk of the series will be given 
on the evening of March 31 by John A. Rey- 
nolds, assistant president of the Union Trust 
Company, Detroit, Mich. The subject will be, 
“How Can a Life Underwriter Co-operate with 
a Trust Company and Make Money by Doing 
it?” Mr. Reynolds is well known throughout 
the country as a speaker on the subject of life 
insurance trusts and his company is one of 
the pioneers in this work. Last year the Union 
Trust did $15,000,000 of business in trusts 
through co-operation with life insurance agents. 


FIELD CLUB CONVENTION 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 22 and 
23, has been set aside for the annual 
convention of the Feld Club of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York, which will be 
held at the Olympic Hotel, at Seattle, 
Wash, 





Riehle Agency Dinner 
Is Held in New York 


SUPT. CAULFIELD A SPEAKER 





Suggests Agents Stress Company’s 
Non-Medical and Salary Savings; 
Announces Loyalty Day Winner 





The annual “Start the New Year 
Right” dinner of the John M. Riehle 
Agency of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society took place at the Hotel Astor 
Thursday evening, Tanuary 6, and was 
attended by about fiftv members of that 
organization. Tohn M. Riehle was un- 
able to attend because of illness and his 
son, Theodore Riehle, presided. 


Mr. Riehle arose and briefly reviewed 
the work of the company and the agency 
for the past year. He told his listeners 
that the paid for business of the Equit- 
able for the year 1926 amounted to 
$822,000,000, a gain of $64,000,000 over the 
preceding year. of which total $5,008,000 
was accounted for by the Riehle Agency. 
He noted. in passing, that December, 
1926, the biggest month in the history 











of the Equitable, was correspondingly 
the most successful month that the 
Riehle Agency has known. Mr. Riehle 
concluded his remarks by expressing the 
hope that at next year’s dinner he might 
announce that the Riehle Agency’s paid 
for business for the year 1927 had 
reached the $7,500,000 figure. 

J. A. Caulfield, superintendent of the 
agency, followed Mr. Riehle. He an- 
nounced that the Equitable Loyalty Day 
contest was won by the Riehle Agency. 
He suggested that the agents stress the 
company’s non-medical and salary sav- 
ings plans and advised them strongly to 
join the Life Underwriters’ Association 
and subscribe to, and read, at least one 
of the life insurance journals. 

Albert G. Borden, of the Equitable 
school was the guest and chief speaker 
of the evening. His talk was intimate 
and almost informal, most of his hearers 
being former pupils at the school. 
Among other things, he advocated a 
more professional attitude on the part 
of life agents towards their clients and 
suggested, as a practical selling hint, that 
they stress to prospects the excellent 
financial service the Equitable Society is 
in a position to offer its members. 





Cn 





THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
founded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a substantial increase 
in new business over 1925. A\ll previous records have been shattered. This great expansion 
. ce . marked degree to the splendid spirit of co-operation between the Home Office and the 

ield Force. 


M2n contemolatiag entering the life insurance business would do well to communicate with 
-his fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 













NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 











You Who Seek Opportunity 


-Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


: During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
mutual life insurance company has been served and 
built to greatness by men who found both success and 


satisfaction in so doing. 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities on both men and women. 


limits 10 to 70. 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company | 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


Age 








New York, N. Y. 
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$6,000 Policy With Each 
German Air Traveler 


TICKET INCLUDES PREMIUM 





However, Additional Insurance May Be 
Taken Out; British Planes Insured 
by British Companies 





A $6,000 life insurance policy goes with 
every ticket for a trip on some of the 
German air lines, according to advices 
from Germany, made public December 
20 by the Department of Commerce. 
The plan and its working-out are ex- 
plained in the announcement, which is 
in full as follows: 

By an arrangement entered into by the 
Deutsche Lufthansa and the Stuttgarter 
Versicherunge-Verein (Stuttgart Insur- 
ance Corporation) all passengers in com- 
mercial airplanes of the former company 
are insured in the amount of 25,000 


reichsmarks, or about $5,950, according | 


to a report from Vice Consul J. H. Chap- 
man, Cologne, Germany. The insurance 
is termed “automatic,” in that it involves 
no special expenditures or formalities on 
the part of the air passenger, the insur- 
ance fees being included in the price of 
the ticket. 
Covers All Accidents 


The policy covers any injuries sus- 
tained by a passenger, or death, as a re- 
sult of an accident on board of an air- 
plane, or by the crashing of the airplane 
in which he is a passenger, including any 
injuries which might be incurred in en- 
tering or leaving the vehicle. Injuries 
or death occurring while en route to or 
from airdromes are also included in such 
insurance, if such transportation is sup- 
plied by the aviation companies. 

In the event that a passenger is killed 
in an accident his heirs or legal repre- 
sentatives receive 25,000 reichsmarks. 
The same amount is paid to a passenger 
in case of permanent disablement. If a 
passenger becomes ill or temporarily 
disabled as a result of injuries sustained 
in an accident he is entitled to a pay- 
ment of 25 reichsmarks for‘every day he 
is prevented from following his profes- 
sion. 

Limit of Policies 


Additional insurance may be taken out 
at any office of the Lufthansa or its af- 
filiated companies, as well as at all 
agencies for these companies, by signing 
an application therefor. 

The lowest amount of additional insur- 
ance which may be taken out is 5,000 
marks (about $1,200) (5,000 death, 5,000 
disablement, 5 daily); the maximum is 
100,000 marks (100,000 death, 100,000 dis- 
ablement, 100 daily). 

No automatic insurance is granted on 
passengers’ baggage and freight; insur- 
ance must be arranged for beforehand 





124% of liabilities 
Only 81% of assets 


Excess of Assets | 


24% more than liabilities 


A gain of 11% 


Net increase 14% 


LIFE 





CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Philip Burnet, President 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
January 1, 1927 , 


Assets e z a 


Liabilities - P 8 


Capital $ 652,350 
Surplus 1,025,659 


New Insurance -_ a 


Insurance in Force’ _ 


CHANGE OF NAME 


HEN this Company was organized it was named 
Continental Life Insurance Company. & 
three other companies have adopted a similar name. 
In order to distinguish this Company from any other 
institution, its name has been changed to 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


$ 8,722,593 


7,044,584 





$ 1,678,009 
$15,316,989 


$71,095,170 


Since then, 








at the rate of one mark per thousand. 
This policy covers all risks (explosion, 
fire, destruction, theft, loss, etc.). | 

In the route to London, which is op- 
erated jointly by the Deutsche Lufthansa 
and the Imperial Airways Limited, auto- 
matic life insurance is only granted on 
German airplanes. On British planes, 
passengers are insured by British under- 
writers, the premium being two shillings 
sixpence for each £50.00.000 sterling of 
insured risk. The terms are similar to 
those of the German company. | 

The Lufthansa states that the insur- 
ance company is doing a very satisfac- 
tory business under this plan, owing to 
the small number of accidents which 
have occurred since the inauguration of 
this insurance system. 








his boy or girl. 


TIME WELL SPENT 


A business man who will grant you only three minutes to talk of his 
personal needs will gladly give you an hour to talk about the future of 


When you help a father arrange a thrift and educational program for 
his children you tie him to you with bonds of gratitude. Your service also 
gives you a contact with the children which assures that they will be 
substantial clients of yours in later years. 


The Juvenile Policy of The Lincoln National Life, written on several 
plans on the lives of children down to one day old and with the payor 
feature which provides for the waiver of further premiums in event of 
the death or disability of the father, offers another reason why it pays to 














INK uP (wm tHe (LINCOLN) 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 


More Than $460,000,000 in Force 











Fort Wayne, Indiana 





RECORD MADE IN LOANS 





Prudential Figures for 1926 for Mortgage 
Investments Show an Increase of 
More Than 50 Millions 

An impressive contribution to the gen- 
eral movement for better homes, to the 
upbuilding of cities and to the prosper- 
ity of the farmer was made during the 
year 1926 by The Prudential, according 
to an announcement made by Archibald 
M. Woodruff, vice-president of that com- 
pany, last week, disclosing the fact that 
mortgage loans to the amount of $227,- 
125,139 were made during that period. 

Of this great sum, $155,522,533.40 was 
placed on 26,109 dwellings and _ 1,408 
apartments. Farm loans totaled $33,986,- 
305.50 and mortgages on city property 








Pennsylvania 


The Provident has worked out a practical plan 
by which the Home Office, through an Edu- 
cational Supervisor, is assisting in the devel- 
opment of new agents. 

















Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Life Insurance Makes 
Gain In Connecticut 


A NEW _ RECORD FOR 1926 





Increased $50,000,000 in Five-Year Period, 
Says Henry E. Niles, Assistant Man- 
aged Life Ins. Sales Research Bureau 





“In 1921 the volume of new paid for 
life insurance sales in Connecticut was 
$72,310,000, which compared with figures 
for the past year indicate increased. an- 
nual sales amounting to $50,000,000 in ‘five 
years,” says Henry E. Niles, assistant 
manager of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, in an interesting ar- 
ticle in last Sunday’s “Hartford Courant.” 
From January to December 1, 1926, 
$125,778,000 of new paid for business was 
written in the state. The November fig- 
ures alone show $11,547,000, a 4% in- 
crease over sales in November, 1925. 

Insurance Gains Made 

He also states that: “Although sales of 
new paid-for ordinary life insurance have 
increased about seven times since the be- 
ginning of the century, continued in- 
creases evidence the appreciation by the 
public of this type of coverage. A re- 
view of the sales figures of eighty-one 
companies having in force 88% of all le- 
gal reserve ordinary life insurance sub- 
stantiates this statement by the records 
of progress recorded monthly by the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 

“Since the first of December, 1925, 
sales of new paid-for ordinary life. insur- 
ance have increased 4%. Monthly fig- 
ures for 1926 over corresponding months 
in 1925 range from a decrease of 2% in 
October to a gain of 9% in November.” 





other than that for residence purposes 
were taken to the amount of $37,614,300. 
As a conclusive indication of The Pru- 
dential’s determination to carry out its 
effort to assist Americans and Canadians 
to own their own homes, the increase of 
loans for that purpose in 1926 over those 
of 1925 stands as a convincing testi- 
menial. In 1925 such loans were made 
on 18,411 dwellings and 950 apartments, 
for a total investment of $105,396,664.90. 
Thus the increase is $50,125,868.50, the 
record showing that the loans covered 
7,098 more dwellings and 458 more apart- 
ments than similar investments cared 
for in the previous year. 
_In December, 1926, alone, The Pruden- 
tial’s mortgage loans in the United 
States and Canada reached a total of 
$19,438,863. These included $2,510,350 on 
farms, $1,404,900 on city property other 
than residences ‘and $15,523,613 on 2,542 
dwellings and 129 apartments. 
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Visits 1200 Brokers 
To Build Mailing List 


GnAHAM & LUTHER’S DRIVE 





Four Men in Automobiles Canvassed 
Brooklyn and Long Island Thor- 
oughly; Results Satisfying 





Last July two Aetna Life men, E. D. 
Luther and James P. Graham, Jr., 
formed the general agency of Graham 
& Luther to take care of the Brooklyn 
and Long Island territory of the com- 
pany. They were given a_ send-off 
luncheon attended by several home of- 
fice officials and general agents and man- 
agers in Brooklyn and started out “cold 
canvass” to build up a following in a 
field rich with business-getting possi- 
bilities. The close of 1926 showed that 
Graham & Luther had paid for a little 
over $3,000,000. They have a staff of 
six full time life agents and fifteen full 
time casualty agents who write some life 
insurance. : 

schind this brief statement of facts 
is an interesting field survey which the 
agency conducted for two months with 
the object in mind of ascertaining just 
what the possibilities for business were 
in their territory. To make such a sur- 
yey in a thorough manner it was neces- 
sary to visit every name on the agency’s 
mailing list of 1,200. This was no easy 
task but it was entered into. with en- 
thusiasm and vigor. And here is how 
‘he principals of the agency went 
about it. AA : 

The names were first divided into ten 
districts. Then four members of the 
staff, including Messrs. Graham | & 
Luther, started out in two automobiles 
for a round robin canvass. A _ report 
was made daily on the value of each 
name as a prospective producer of life 
insurance, if it was of no potential value 
it was crossed off the list. Incidentally, 
every office bearing the sign “Insurance 
on its door was visited so as to appraise 
its value to the new agency. 

The results indicated that about 35% 
of the names on the agency’s mailing. list 
were found to be practically worthless 
and were discarded. Fresh names, how- 
ever, were added to the list so that now 
Messrs. Graham & Luther are cocksure 
thet they have an up-to-date, hand- 
picked mailing list. 

Staged Novel Golf Game 


To make this survey more interesting, 
as well as to add spice to the rather 
monotonous task of calling on strangers, 
the canvassers hit upon a golf foursome 
competition. Each day’s work repre- 
sented one hole. The maximum num- 
ber of calls for the day was the best 
individual score and the aggregate calls 
for a team was the best aggregate score. 

ne point was allowed for the best score 
Caily. One member made sixtv calls one 
day. At the end of each eighteen days, 
the agency figured up its score and the 
Invers paid its forfeit by treating the 
winners to a luncheon party. | 

Another stunt which was worked out 
by Graham & Luther was to take the 
blocks between Pierpont and Livingston 
Streets, Brooklyn, divide them up among 
the agency staff, and canvass each of- 
fice with “Insurance” on its door to 
’MNraise its worth to the agency. They 
feel amply repaid for their hard work 
to sow the seed for a successful organi- 
zation. 

A “Three Process Selling” Plan 

Still another plan has been devised to 
get business and this is in the form 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
PRANK J. HAIGHT. Preside nt 


Denver Des Moines 








- Omaha 


of an organized selling campaign which 
virtually guarantees weekly business for 
an agent if he will but follow it. This 
plan, called the “Three Process Selling 
System” from lead to final check was 
originated by Mr. Graham and ever since 
it was introduced it has met with imme- 
diate success. 

Mr. Graham briefly touched upon his 
system when he spoke before the Aetna 
Life general agents’ convention at Hot 
Springs last fall and within a week’s 
time he received twenty different re- 
quests from other general agents of the 
company who wanted to use it. 

Mr. Graham’s feeling has always been 
that while new agents are furnished with 
excellent sales talks, return cards for 
getting leads and letters of introduction, 
they have -not been given a definite 
method of getting business which will an- 
swer such problems as “Who shall I 
visit?” “How will I get in to see the 
prospect ?” “How will I get him to sign?” 

Under his plan five points are covered 
as follows: 1. Lining up work. 2. Ap- 
praising possibilities. 3. Cataloguing. 
4. How the new agent can solve the 
problem of-where he will go to get new 
business. In this simple fashion the be- 
ginner’s financial worries diminish when 
he is able to control a well-regulated, 
steady producing system which responds 
to his efforts. 
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the Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 
Ordinary Life Policies— 


All forms of Life, Limited Payment and Endowment, containing attractive 
_ and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 


Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 








Officers 
Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President E. J. He enheimer, President 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President on sein 


2 C. Wise, Treasurer 
Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


Drown, Secretary 






































New Increased Dividend Seale 
Effective January 1, 1927 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Mass. 
This Company is now in the very 
Forefront on Low Net Cost 
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A Successful 
- Insurance Business 


UCCESS in any undertaking is based very largely 
upon two-fold confidence—confidence in oneself and 
the confidence of the public. 


In building its organization of field men the Missouri 
State Life has been careful to select men who believe in 
themselves—men who have “ego” without the “e”. It 
almost invariably follows that such men easily win and 
hold public confidence. 
success in the irisurance business. 


The remarkable growth of this Company, with the record 


of having practically doubled its business in the past five 
years, is due in large measure to the splendid type of 
men who represent it. 


We can always use more men of the ’go type. 


A great Company daily growing greater! 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. Singleton, President 


Accident 


It is such men who achieve 


Home Office, Saint Louis 


- Health - Group 
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Paul Alexander Lunch 
A Successful Affair 


CARL HEYE GUEST OF HONOR 





Praises the Record of Brooklyn Agency; 
Agency Pledges Him Half a 
Million This Month 





President Carl Heye, of the Guardian 
Life, was the guest of honor at the an- 
nual luncheon of the Paul Alexander 
agency, which took place Monday at the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. All of the agency’s full time 
agents attended as well as one of the 
company’s physicians, Dr. A. Trynion, 
and one or two invited guests. 

Paul Alexander, manager of the 
agency, briefly reviewed the history of 














PAUL ALEXANDER 


his organization in Brooklyn and told 
of the progress that had been made since 
he started there in October, 1911. On 
that occasion a luncheon was tendered 
him by the officers and President Heye, 
who was then vice-president and secre- 
tary of the company, asked him how 
much business he thought he could write 
the first year. His reply was that he 
believed his agency would write half a 
million of business. This amount, said 
Mr. Alexander, was greatly exceeded for 
the amount paid-for was $900,000. The 
production increased steadily from year 
to year, he said, until last year over 
two and one-quarter millions was the 
amount paid for. Mr. Alexander pre- 
dicted that his organization would pay 
for considerably more than that in the 
coming year and read off some figures 
on the production during the first seven 
days of 1927 to justify his hopes. This 
amounted to $206,500. 
President Heye Speaks 

President Heye expressed his pleasure 
at being able to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the live Brooklyn agency and, 
on behalf of his associates and himself, 
expressed his thanks and appreciation for 
the loyal work done by the Brooklyn 
agency during the past year, which re- 
sulted in an increase of 12'%4% over the 
business produced during 1925. 

Mr. Heye then spoke briefly about the 
gratifying progress made by the com- 
pany during the year 1926, regarding 
which the definite figures were not yet 
available, and of the excellent prospects 
of the company for further growth and 
prosperity during the year 1927, in which 
he expected: the Brooklyn agency to 
share to the fullest possible extent. 

Pledges Half Million 


Leon Alexander, star producer of the 
agency and a brother of Paul Alexander, 
was another of the speakers. He was 
the only man in the Paul Alexander 
agency to make the “Inner Circle” in 
1926. He paid for $757,000 last year, 
which represents an increase of 100% 
over his 1925 production. He has prom- 
ised his manager that he will pay for at 
least a million dollars ‘of business in 














John H. Scott 





FATHER AND SON INSURANCE 


Is meeting with tremendous success. You 
can use it with excellent results. 


If you do business in New York City or vicinity just 
tear this out, pin to your letterhead and mail today 
for details. No obligation. 


JOHN H. SCOTT 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
177 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Boost January, National Thrift Month 


General Agent 


| 
Telephone Triangle 1912 

















1927. In his few brief remarks, he said 
he was proud to be known as the leading 
producer and that he wished some others 
in the organization might share the 
honors with him; that he hoped one of 
the other agents might surpass him some 
day. He then asked all the agents pres- 
ent to rise and pledge that they would 
write in the 23 days remaining in the 
month a half million of business in honor 
of President Heye. 


Other speakers were Supervisor L. 
Levinson, Dr. A. Trynion and Louis 
Schacher, one of the producers. Mr. 
Levinson talked briefly about Thrift 
Month and also distributed some litera- 
ture on the subject among the diners. 

The four following persons were the 
leading producers for the first seven 
days for the Paul Alexander agency, in 
which time $206,500 of business was paid 
for: Leon Alexander, Morton F. Gins- 
berg, Louis Schacher and Maxwell D. 
Ginsman. 


vexenneweien 


STONE & YOUNGS 





To Be Independent Brokers at 170 
Broadway; Travelers Business Will 
Be Reported Through 55 John St. 


Stone & Youngs (Augustus Stone and 
Francis Youngs), formerly with the 
Perez F. Huff agency of the Travelers, 
have decided to run their business as 
independent insurance brokers, offices at 
170 Broadway, and have arranged with 
the Travelers branch at 55 John street 
to handle their past renewals and future 
Travelers business. Besides life insur- 
ance they are building up a large gen- 
eral business. 

Mr. Stone came to this country in Oc- 
tober, 1921, and made a remarkable suc- 
cess, starting with cold canvass. In 1922 
Mr. Youngs went into partnership with 
him. In 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926 Mr. 


- Stone headed the list of Huff agents. 








Connecticut General News 
Hartford, Conn. 





Every Man Needs 
Something We Sell 


It is hard to find a man who does not 
need additional protection against death, 


disability or old age. 


Many men are so placed as to be inter- 
ested in group life or disability insurance, 
employees’ insurance (for small groups) 
and salary savings insurance. 


Connecticut General representatives 
have a complete range of life contracts, 
everything in accident and health insurance 
and all the convenient new plans for insur- 


ing employees. 


For information write 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 


pany, Hartford, Conn. 
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Cerf, Jr., Selling Part 
Time, Nets $1,250,000 


HAS MANAGERIAL DUTIES ALSO 





Mutual Benefit Producer Laid Out Def. 
nite Half Time Canvassing Plan 
and Followed It 





Most life underwriters look forward 
to a career where eventual success jis 
crowned by the year when “a million 
is paid for.” To pass that point when 
29 years old makes the record of Louis 
A. Cerf, Jr., of the Greater New York 
Agency of the Mutual Benefit worth 
consideration. His achievement seems 
all the more remarkable when the ad- 
ditional fact is given that Mr. Cerf, on 
account of his managerial duties, neces- 
sarily limited his soliciting during 1926 
to the afternoon hours of each day. His 
paid-for business in the year just com- 
pleted totaled $1,250,000. 

Entering the business as a supervisor 
attached to the downtown office of the 
Cerf agency in 1920, Louis A. Cerf, Jr, 
began working as a full time agent in 
1923, in which year his paid-for busi- 
ness amounted to $900,000. In 1924, he 
left the field to become one of the man- 
agers of the 45th street agency of the 
company. These duties required a major 
portion of his time with the result that 
his free hours for outside selling brought 


_a total of but $650,000 in policies paid 


for that year. In 1925, while continuing 
in his executive position, the paid-for 
column showed $800,000. 

A definite plan of half-time canvassing 
was laid out by Mr. Cerf for 1926. It 
was impossible for him to make appoint- 
ments for the morning hours. He did 
no night work. Necessarily the after- 
noon hours must be made as productive 
of results as possible. His paid-for total 
of just a million and a quarter proves 
over again the old slogan of every gen- 
eral agent that head work will beat leg 
work if the two are combined intelli- 
gently. 

Analyzing Cerf’s business of 1926, the 
61 policies delivered show an average of 
$20,000 per case. None of them was is 
sued sub-standard. In practically every 
case handled during the year, the pro- 
gram idea led the way to the dotted line, 
for Mr. Cerf, Jr., has for several years 
been regarded as one of the foremost 
exponents of the program idea, especially 
as applied to the men of average means. 





EQUITABLE DINNER 

The board of managers of the Equit- 
able Society held its first 1927 meeting 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania Monday night, 
the guests of honor being Frank H 
Davis and William J. Graham, vice- 
presidents; W. G. Fitting, superinter- 
dent of agencies; and Henry C. Kranz, 
group sales supervisor. Professional et- 
tertainers from Ben Bernie’s orchestra 
and other Broadway laugh marts helped 
make the evening one of enjoyment. 





JOIN LIFE PRESIDENTS 


The executive committee of the Ass0 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, # 
its regular meeting on Friday, wnat 
imously elected the following companies 
to membership in the Association: 

Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. Ci 
Central Life, Chicago; Continenta! Am 
erican, Wilmington, Del.; The Old Lint} 
Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 





WOMAN PAID FOR $781,000 
The Union Central’s leading womat 
agent was Mrs. Irene P. Monfort of Cit 


’ cinnati, who finished the year with $78, 


000 paid for—the largest amount evé 
written in a twelve-month by a womal 
connected with the Cincinnati compaty: 





THE RELIANCE LIFE 


The Reliance Life paid for $71,74285 
of life insurance last year. This figut 
was augmented by $44,298,741 accidet! 
and $127,600 weekly health indemnity. 
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N. Y. Ass’n Censures 
Policy Substitution 


PLEADS THAT PRACTICE CEASE 





Judge Black Criticises Soft Handling of 
Crime; Beha Seen About Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust 





With its membership almost up to 
2,000, with a business practice commit- 
tee that is throwing fear into rebaters 
and twisters; with the New York Insur- 
ance Department ready to step in and 
stop too strenuous competition and con- 
sidering also the checking up of general 
agency contracts; having during the eve- 
ning passed a stinging resolution against 
the practice of changing endowment and 
limited pay life policies to ordinary life 
or term insurance, and pleased with two 
very interesting speakers of the evening, 
members of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York, left the Hotel 
Astor satisfied and in good spirits on 
Tuesday night. 

The speakers were Supreme Court 
Justice William Harmon Black, who 
held the audience spellbound while he 
discussed treatment of criminals and de- 
fended the Baumes Act, which makes 
compulsory life imprisonment sentence 
for fourth felony offenders; and Law- 
rence Priddy, who repeated the stirring 
talk he made in Atlantic City before the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers about some of his most important 


cases. The recital of his militancy in 
soliciting insurance was graphic and 
amusing. 


Ask General Agents to Aid 

Before the dinner the executive com- 
mittee had met and drawn up the reso- 
lution aimed at policy substituters, four 
paragraphs of which follow: 

1. Recognizing the evil of this practice this 
Associatoin respectfully recommends to the ofh- 
cers of the various companies that they incor- 
porate in their application and medical blanks 
additional questions which will bring out 
whether or not the insurance then applied for 
is being taken to replace insurance then in 
force, and the further fact, is the examination 
being made for the purpose of changing any in- 
surance then in force? These new questions 
should be sufficient in number to bring out all 
the facts. * 

We further recommend that these same facts 
be secured through their several inspection de- 
partments and that wherever it appears that in- 
surance is being taken to replace insurance then 
in force that the company defer action and 
notify the original company. 

2. That all General Agents, Managers, 
Agency Directors and Superintendents be re- 
quested to use their influence to induce their 
agents to discontinue this practice immediately. 

3. That all soliciting agents be requested to 
observe the rule: ‘‘Do unto others as you would 
they should do unto you”; which is only another 
way of saying, do not disturb a line of insur- 
ance sold by a fellow worker. ye: 

4. That the members of this association, 
severally and collectively, shall do any and 
everything within their power to stop the prac- 
tice of changing Endowment and Limited Pay- 
ment Life policies to Ordinary Life; and to that 
end, wherever and whenever they learn of any 
such change then in contemplation, or which 
has recently been consummated, that they will 
teport the facts in writing to the Secretary and 
President of this association. 


Mellen-Hanmer & Co. 


The executive committee decided to 
pay no attention for the present to al- 
leged misrepresentations in Postal Life 
Insurance Company advertising on the 
theory that the company does not write 
enough business to warrant making a 
public reprimand. 

The question of the activities of Mel- 
len-Hanmer & Co., specialists in insur- 
ance investment trusts and their Farm- 
ers’ Loan & Trust Co. twenty-year sav- 
Ings proposition was taken up; a com- 
mittee of three appointed; and the com- 
mittee called yesterday at the Insurance 

epartment. 

Judge Black handled without gloves 
Clarence Darrow and others who are 
against severe punishment of criminals. 
He defended the courts and warned pro- 
fessional criminals that if the Baumes 
laws did not prove a crime. deterrent 
more severe laws would follow. The 
99 2/3% of honest men are not going 
to pay taxes and maintain courts for the 


1/3 of 1% of the dishonest and the 
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vicious, if the present laws do not pre- 
vent crime, he said. 

Referring again to the resolution of 
the association against Ordinary and 
Term policy substitution, the statement 
was made: “Such advice by agents im- 
plies that the original agent did not 
know his business or did not correctly 
advise the insured and this tends to dis- 
turb confidence of insurers in agents 
and in life insurance.” 

John C. McNamara of the Guardian 
Life told the diners what the local men 
have done in the Thrift campaign. 
Thousands of cards for posters were ob- 
tained gratuitously where they will be 
seen by commuters of the various rail- 
roads and tubes. 

Nelson B. Hadley, chief examiner of 
life insurance companies of the New 
York Insurance Department, who attend- 
ed the dinner, was made an honorary 
member of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
scciation of New York, the third to have 
that honor in many years. 


UNION CENTRAL RECORD 


The Union Central Life of Cincinnati 
closed its books for 1926 with a total 
paid-for business of $168,859,646, exclu- 
sive of revivals and additions—the larg- 
est amount of business ever written in 
any year by the company, according to 
figures announced by Superintendent of 
Agencies Charles Hommeyer. The gain 
over the business of 1925 was approx- 
imately three millions. 

The leading agency of the Union Cen- 
tral in point of volume was the Charles 
B. Knight organization in New York, 
which paid for $40,720,776. The Home 
Office Agency of Col. John L. Shuff in 
Cincinnati weighed in second with $10,- 
931,000 and the Chicago Agency under 
Manager Edward A. Ferguson finished 
in third place with $9,219,000. 

The Lyne & Sons Agency of Pitts- 
burgh scored the largest individual gain 
among the leading Union Central agen- 
cies, paying for $4,312,000 in 1926 as 
against $2,794,000 in 1925. 








of the new business is- 
sued by The Northwest- 


ern Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1925 was upon 
applications of members previously insured 


in the Company. 


Once a Policyholder— 
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BUFFALO DINNER 
Phoenix Mutual Men Hear C. F. Pierce, 
H. . Brocas, Mrs. J. Enola 
Hewitt, J. L. Lee and Others 

The Buffalo agency of the Phoenix 
Mutual held its annual meeting Tuesday 
evening in the Hotel Statler. Dinner 
preceded the business session which was 
attended by agents, their wives and of- 
fice employes. It was brought out that 
1926 business was 25% greater than that 
of 1925, and it was estimated that this 
year’s business would show a like in- 
crease over that of 1926. ~_ 

Harry A. Brocas, leading producer of 
the Buffalo agency during 1926, presided 
over the dinner. Short inspirational 
talks were given by Clarence Ueblacker, 
and Mrs. J. Enola Hewitt. Charles F. 
Pierce, agency manager, spoke of possi- 
bilities in the Buffalo field, while Jay 
L. Lee, his associate manager, presented 
plans and expectations for the next 
twelve months. 





FRATERNAL CONGRESS MEETS 


At the third annual meeting of the 
New England Fraternal Congress which 
was held recently at Boston, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Henri T. Ledoux, of 
L’Union St. Jean-Baptiste d’Amerique; 
Dr. Frank H. Wheeler of the A. O. U. 
W. of Connecticut; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Charles C. Fearing of the A. O. U. W. 
of Massachusetts. The new executive 
committee will consist of Carl S. Ma- 
goon of the Christian Burden Bearers 
Association; Joseph E. Studley of the 
New England Order of Protection; Nor- 
bert Decelles, of the Societie des Arti- 
sans, Canadiens Francais, and William 
T. Eldridge, actuary. It was also voted 
to extend an urgent and cordial invita- 
tion to the National Fraternal Congress 
of America to hold their next annual 
meeting in Boston next August. 





DUKE ROBERTS’ NEW POST 


Duke Roberts, formerly manager of 
the Binghamton branch of the Travelers 
for seven years, has been made manager 
of its life accident and group depart- 
ments, with headquarters in the Tarbell- 
Watters building, Springfield, Mass., suc- 
ceeding E. M. Shute who has accepted 
a commission contract. 

Mr. Roberts enters upon his new duties 
with a wealth of experience in back of 
him. He has represented the company 
as field assistant, assistant manager and 
manager. 





APPOINTED OFFICE MANAGER 


Harry Gardiner, general agent of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life in New York, 
last week announced the appointment of 
Edward V. Cleary as office manager of 
his agency, effective January 1. Mr. 
Cleary has had considerable experience 
in the life insurance business and was 
cennected with the Travelers for many 
years. He also worked for several years 
in New York as a broker. 





NEW CHAMBER GROUP HEAD 

Willard I. Hamilton, president of the 
New Jersey State Chamber of Com- 
merce, and vice-president and secretary 
of The Prudential, was elected president 
of the National Conferenec of State 
Chambers of Commerce at the fourth’ 
annual convention in Chicago, last week. 
He succeeded John A. Camlin, president 
of the Illinois State Chamber of Com- 
merce. 





TAKES NEW NAME 

The Masonic Life Association, life un- 
derwriters for the Masonic fraternity, 
has officially changed its name to the 
Buffalo Life Association. There will be 
no change in operation for administra- 
tion, according to the president, Nelson 
O. Tiffany. 


DR. M. W. SNELL DEAD 
Dr. Myron W. Snell, for more than 
two years chief medical director of the 
American Bankers Insurance Company 
of Chicago, died in Jacksonville, Fla., 
a few days ago of pneumonia. 
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Counsel John Barker 
On Insurance Trusts 


TRUE FUNCTION DESCRIBED 





Extending Particulars Too Far Beyond 
the Grave Dangerous; Don’t Have 
Payments Too Small 





The true function of the life company 
and the bank or trust company and their 
relations towards each other furnish a 
popular subject for discussion nowadays 
and one of the best expositions of the 
matter is that of John Barker, vice- 
president and counsel of the Berkshire. 
He says: 

The plain choice by the American peo- 
ple of life insurance as the most pre- 
ferred asset for estates draws attention 
to the complementary service rendered 
by life insurance companies and banks 
or trust companies in the creation, con- 
servation and administration of life in- 


surance proceeds. What is the true func- 
tion of each? 


The Life Company 


A prime purpose of life insurance is 
the creation of estates; another is their 
conservation. A cash clean up fund is 
the first necessity. Proceeds above that 
miay be dissipated, and since the begin- 
ning of the century instalment options 
have been current to secure beneficiaries 
a guaranteed income over a period of 
life or years. 

More recently the holding of principal 
proceeds by the companies and paying 
of interest for a period with ultimate 
transfer of principal in lump sums even 
more thoroughly has met the require- 
ment of conservation. Though elabo- 
rately to specify the devolution of small 
amounts through successive contingen- 
cies and generations smacks of entail 
and sets the sceptre in a dead hand, it 
is seldom that men refuse the dead hand 
its bounty. If the dead hand passes on 
a torch of progress, the result is help- 
ful and ennobling and life insurance 
thereby performs a service. 

Where then shall we draw the line? 
With its equipment for investing and 
paying, the life insurance company is 
prepared to set up and protect estates. 
Creation and conservation,—but what 
about administration? Insofar as that 
word implies the adjustment of an in- 
dividual’s affairs, scrutiny and payment 
of bills, the exercise of judgment as to 
family requirements, in a word, the ex- 
ercise of advisory discretion and con- 
tinued personal counsel, the life insur- 
ance company should not be called upon. 
The great work of creating and conserv- 
ing of assuring and making assurance 
— sure is a worthy and sufficient 
task. 

Within, then, the high province of cre- 
ating and conserving funds which pro- 
tect dependents and provide them the 
opportunity to progress, life insurance is 








sales. 








GROWING AND SATISFYING 


The Equitable Life of Iowa has increased its paid-for production for the 
first ten months of 1926 over the same period in 1925 by 30.8%. 


The acid test of the satisfaction of policyholders is based on repetition of 
The Equitable Life of Iowa, in spite of a large increase in new pro- 
duction, has written 32.8% of all new paid-for business during the first ten 
months of the year on the lives of old policyholders. 


The Equitable Life of Iowa offers its agents unusual opportunities to develop 
a clientele that will buy additional life insurance from year to year. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 


FOUNDED 1867 














a peerless factor and may do many Or, adequate proceeds may afford in- 


things. 
Restrictians 

From a considerable period expended 
in guiding clients in varying situations, 
I strongly recommend not extending re- 
strictions too far beyond the grave. I 
recommend generous, even lavish, 
amounts of insurance; but do not tie 
it up too long. Where life is solved, it 
is solved ambulando and a young fam- 
ily who can walk have great possibili- 
ties. Insurance is to replace the life 
prematurely removed. A recent widow 
is (sometimes) a poor investor but give 
her some leeway after the period of re- 
adjustment and early put the children on 
their own. 

When you are helping the insured set 
up his plan, give consideration to the 
instalment options for life or years. 
Larger payments for a fair period may 
do more to nurture your family tree 
than little payments with principal to 
grandchildren. After providing for the 
clean up fund and adequately covering 
the period of readjustment if the insured 
can swing a complete program, even a 
generous program, I believe you will do 
well to keep within the bounds of our 
simple family support’ plan;—income to 
wife for life with due consideration of 
allowing her additional withdrawals; in- 
come to children during minority, and 
principal to them at the age-of twenty- 
one. 

Proper amounts wisely may be de- 
voted to the education of children pay- 
able in series of instalments beginning 
at age eighteen. The advantage of cov- 
ering five years rather than the usual 
four should be considered; this aids in 
the start of a career after a college edu- 
cation. A clean cut provision that pay- 
ments start when the beneficiary’s affi- 
davit shows him to be in attendance at 
a college or university, with certificate 
of such institution of like import, fur- 
nishes an incentive and does not unduly 
burden the life company. 
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lished a new record. 


OCTOBER—“POLICY HOLDERS’ MONTH” estab- 


OUR TOTAL OF NEW EXAMINED business for the 
month was $21,081,774, of which $6,452,939, or more 
than 30 per cent., was on the lives of policy holders. 

COMPANY PLANS FOR POLICY HOLDER co-opera- 
tion made this possible. 
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come to a parent, friend, brother or sis- 
ter for life with gift over to a favorite 
hospital, church or charity. 

Such are some of the works a life 
company can perform. We are admit- 
tedly the means by which an estate im- 
mediately can be created by a smaller 
outlay than by any other method. This 
is our prime task. 

We can conserve estates. We have 
undertaken, and I believe, rightly, the 
work of conservation, the prevention of 
squandering and dissipation of proceeds. 
In the financial fabric of America, the 
stuff of life insurance is of matchless 
durability as experience proves. And 
within the bounds of definitive provi- 
sicns based upon readily ascertainable 
ccnditions, we are rendering, can render 
and should render a big financial serv- 
ice. A portion of a man’s life insurance 
placed under deferred settlement pro- 
vides a financial bulwark for the family, 
—a guaranteed fund whose soundness 
can be relied on. 


The Bank or Trust Company 


_ Outside of such simple, plain and eas- 
ily determined lines and where discre- 
tion and flexibility with intimate per- 
sonal contact and advice are desired, we 
have partners and colleagues in conser- 
vation in the banks, trust companies and 
other institutions or individuals who ad- 
munister trusts. 

A most gratifying indication of the co- 
operative spirit is the recommendation 
by progressive banks and trust compa- 
nies of life insurance to furnish or aug- 
ment the funds of trusts. Partners in 
conservation, they are perhaps more than 
peers in administration. With their con- 
venient location and facilities for instant 
ccunsel the banks and trust companies 
are rendering valuable fiduciary help and 
assistance. By availing ourselves of their 
cooperation, we reciprocate and broadly 
serve the public. 

Where your policyholder desires or 
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needs the flexibility of trust company 
administration of life insurance proceeds, 
funded with other property or alone, | 
believe you do well to recommend the 
trust company. : 

Without desiring to order the lives of 
his successors, a man may wish to place 
the means of support with a trustee with 
wide powers of providing a dowry for 
daughters, a business capital for sons 
and education along school, college or 
graduate lines for both who deserve it, 
Increase, or shutting off of payments 
upon re-marriage, the advancing of ad- 
ditional funds in times of illness, stress 
or strain; all these and the considera- 
tion of business management and sale 
of business real estate, securities or other 
holdings where such property interests 
are combined with life insurance may 
be confided to a trust company. These 
matters of administration are not for the 
life companies but for executors and 
trustees. 


The simple clean cut life insurance 
deferred settlement where it meets the 
case has patent advantages. It is free 
from the efforts of court proceedings, 
and if kept clear and definite may pre- 
sumably be carried out without diminish- 
ing the present net returns. It. is a 
guaranteed fund backed by all the assets 
of the company. Its soundness for car- 
rying out objects which can be planned 
with skilled simplicity is obvious. Re- 
cently we have seen a shifting of its 
Federal income tax features, interest 
(under Option C) being treated now like 
other interest; the instalment options 
(A and B) are free of this tax to a 
nonpurchasing beneficiary . 


Life insurance, straight or trustecd, is 
a peerless asset as to inheritance and 
estate taxes. 

For your direct and simple plans, use 
the life insurance settlement. 

For more elaborate and detailed plans 
involving discretionary decisions use life 
insurance, with or without other assets, 
under tke administration of a trust com- 
pany. 

What are the true functions of life 
insurance settlements and life insurance 
trusts? Let the life companies create 
and conserve. Let the trust companies 
build and conserve. And when you come 
to administration, where administration 
is necessary, entrust it to the banks or 
trust companies,—to trustees. 





FIELD SERVICE SUP’T. 


The Manhattan Life has announced 
that Russell S. King has been trans- 
ferred from Chicago, as general agent, 
to the home office as superintendent of 
field service, in charge of training and 
developing the agency force. Mr. King 
has had wide experience in this type of 
work, having been associated for four 
years with Mr. Lovelace and Mr. Rock- 
well in their school work. Before going 
to Chicago Mr. King was associated with 
a southern company training its men. He 
has made a special study of case analy- 
sis and programing. 


— 
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Life Insurance Trusts 








By M. Albert Linton 


Vice-President Provident Mutual 
(From Mr. Linton’s Address Before American Bankers’ Association Fiduciary Conference) 








The motive that leads me to speak on 
this important subject of Life Insurance 
Trusts is my interest as a life insurance 
official in seeing the greatest possible 
service rendered to the women and chil- 
dren for whose protection life insurance 
policies have been taken out. I think 
it is safe to say that the day has passed 
when the greatest protection is likely to 
be rendered if the settlement is a lump 
sum settlement. New life insurance es- 
tates are being created at the rate of 
over sixteen billion dollars each year. 
The total amount of life insurance out- 
standing at the end of this year will be 
about eighty billions. We are here to 
discuss the ways and means of insuring 
that these sums shall actually furnish the 
protection they are destined to furnish. 
Both types of financial institutions, the 
life insurance companies and the trust 
companies, are involved. 

Development of Income Idea 


During recent years there has been a 
striking development of the plan of hav- 
ing life insurance proceeds provide a 
definite income for the family. One of 
the representative trust companies of the 
Mississippi Valley said, in one of its ad- 
vertisements, “Your life insurance policy 
provides for a money payment on your 
death, but if you analyze the purposes 
for which you are paying for that policy, 
you will come to see that a money pay- 
ment is not its real object. You carry 
insurance so that your dependents may 
be secured against loss of comfort on 
your death; not that they may be paid 
a certain sum of money when your death 
occurs.” 

Your life underwriters have had men 
say to you, “I am not interested in life 
insurance.” Perhaps they are not. But 
they are interested in three square meals 
a day, in a comfortable home in which 
to live, and in good clothes to wear. 
Fundamentally from the point of view 
of a man’s family, that is what life in- 
surance is, 

All life underwriters should carry 
around with them a table by which they 
can show the income that will be pro- 
duced from a given sum of principal. 
For example, how many men know that 
at a fair rate of interest, $10,000 will pro- 
vide $100 a month and then will be gone, 
Principal and interest, in about eleven 
years? Many people look upon $10,000 
as a substantial sum. However, when it 
is translated into terms of income, we 
all know how it shrinks. 

We face the problem, as life under- 
writers, of determining whether to sug- 
gest the options that are in our life in- 
Surance policies, or whether to suggest 
some other form of settlement, such as 
the trust service. Before we take up the 
subject of life insurance trusts I think 
it will be helpful to review briefly what 
the life i insurance companies are prepared 
to offer in the way of settlements under 
their policies. Then against that back- 
ground we can see where the trust serv- 
ce should be Jiven preference. 


The Proceeds at Interest Option 


Almost without exception, the life. in- 
surance companies have in their policies 
what may be described as the “proceeds 
at interest option.” That is, if a man 
has a $10,000 policy, the $10,000 may be 
left with the life insurance company, to 

e€ mingled with the company’s general 
funds, thus enabling the company to 
guarantee both the principal and a mini- 
mum amount of interest, either three or 


three and one-half per cent. The com- 
pany pays excess interest over and above 
that, depending on what it earns. Many 
of the life insurance companies are pre- 
pared to hold the proceeds through two 
generations, say through the life of the 
widow and children. At the death of 
the widow the fund will be divided into 
as many parts as there are children then 
living and the respective parts may be 
held for the lifetime of each child and 
then be paid to its estate. Many of 
the companies give the privilege of with- 
drawal of all or a portion of the prin- 
cipal. They will permit of a limitation, 
allowing the widow to withdraw so much 
each year, up to a certain amount. They 
also permit the granting of the with- 
drawal privilege to a child when the child 
attains say twenty-five or thirty years 
of age. The interest may be paid in 
monthly installments. It is this option 
that may be compared most directly with 
the trust company service. 

By the way, I want to state at this 
point that when I use the words “trust 
company” or “trust service” I mean the 
service rendered by a trust company or 
by a national bank which has a trust 
department. 

The law of average, applied to invest- 
ments, is something which appeals very 
strongly to many life insurance under- 
writers. Here is what it amounts to. A 
man leaves $100,000 in the hands of a 
life insurance company. The company 
may have say ten thousand separate in- 
vestments. In essence therefore the 
$100,000 is divided into ten thousand sep- 
arate investments of $10 each. The se- 
curity is unexcelled. The interest is paid 
monthly to the widow without any need 
for her to look after troublesome de- 
tails of income collection. 

Our manager of agencies once went 
into an agency and found there one of 
our medical examiners who had a ma- 
tured policy coming due in a few days. 
The examiner had-the annual statement 
of the company in his hands containing 
the list of bonds owned by the company. 
He said to the manager of agencies, 
“Which one of these bonds ought I to 
buy?” The answer came back “Why 
don’t you buy the whole list? Take out 
a single premium policy and get the 
spread which is involved in investing in 
all of the bonds owned by the company.” 


Interest Rate Not Low 


Taking into account the security, the 
interest rate being paid by the life in- 
surance companies under the interest op- 
tion is not low. The arithmetical aver- 
age of their rates of interest is 4.87%. 
Life insurance figures are extremely 
helpful to the life insurance business be- 
cause they are definite. The most defi- 
nite trust company figure I have seen is 
in the 1924 report of the committee of 
the American Bankers Association, ap- 
pointed to investigate the subject. They 
found that the then average net yield 
to the beneficiaries on investments se- 
lected by bank trustees was approximate- 
ly 5U%. 

Personally, I believe that the rate of 
interest from the funds in the hands of 
trust institutions is likely to be greater 
than that under the life insurance op- 
tion. I always feel like saying, when I 
am talking to trust men, that I believe 
it will help to establish confidence in 
their communities if they will make con- 
tact with their local insurance men and 
explain to them the investment policy 
of their institution. Show them the safe- 
guards you maintain to protect the funds 
that are intrusted to your care. This is 
important, because many people on the 
outside have the mistaken notion that 
the probability of loss of funds, left in 


the hands of a bank or trust company is 
substantial. 

As a matter of fact, of course, trust 
institutions are extremely careful in the 


matter of safeguarding their funds. 
When they get $100,000 they do not put 
it all into one security. They diversify. 
They watch their investments through 
their officers and finance committee. 
They are quick to shift if they see trou- 
ble coming. When the funds are segre- 
gated—as they are in the trust company 
—there is always the possibility of a 
substantial increase in the value of some 
securities which would tend to offset any 
decline in others. You have the possi- 
bility of gain which you do not have 
when the funds are averaged over a 
large base, as they are in the life insur- 
ance company. The more our trust in- 
stitutions impress upon their community 
the safeguards they throw around trust 
funds, the greater is going to be the 
spirit of cooperation that will be de- 
veloped. 
(To Be Continued) 





PROMOTE H. B. GUNTER 

It is announced by President McAlis- 
ter, of the Pilot Life of Greensboro, N. 
C., that H. B. Gunter, for some years 
agency manager, has been promoted to 
the position of assistant manager of the 
company, and that he has been succeed- 
ed as agency manager by T. D. Blair. 

















HARMONY 


Wells & Connell 


The new firm which 
now represents the 


Provident Mutual 

Life Insurance Co., 
in New York City and 
Westchester County 
are working in_har- 
mony to serve you. 


33 Liberty St., - New York 
Phone: John 3771 
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Assets 
Liabilities 
Capital and Surplus. . 
Insurance in Force......... 
Payments to Policyholders. . 
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Total Payments to Policyholders Since ” Organization... eaaae wees 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 


INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $100,000.0u, 
with premiums payable yor semi-annually or quarterly, and IN DUSTRIAL 


with premiums payable weekly. 
TION ON DECEMBER 31, 1925 


39, 176, 371.91 





next birth 
are up-to-date in every respect. 
ORDINARY P 4 ae 


PO 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLA 
are guaranteed by State aa 


a. S. WALSH, President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


OSEPH L. DURKIN, gg KYLE, acer J GALLA 
le 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 16899 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Comenuy issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years 


INDUSTRIAL. POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue and 


LICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
USES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 


A HOME LIFE ey BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO TH 
MAN WHO LOVES “— FAMILY 


Pp. i Oe ee Vice-President 
HER, Treasurer 
cal Director 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SECURITY — 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Organized 1845 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, office and place of business, 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; Hal- 
lace L. Clapp, Associate Editor. The 
address of the officers is the office of this 





newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
man 2076. 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies, 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
1, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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NEW MARINE CLAUSES FOR 1927 

The Institute of London Underwriters 
announces the changes in clauses which 
are being made, according to custom, on 
January 1. This year the principal 
changes are the insertion of a new “In- 
stitute Provisional Value Clause,” in the 
standard conditions for open covers and 
open policies. The new clause is based 
on the principle of the Provisional Grain 
Value Clause, which has been previously 
explained. It reads: 

In the event of loss accident or arrival 
prior to declaration it is hereby agreed 
that the basis of valuation shall be the 
prime cost of the goods or merchandise, 
plus the expenses of and incidental to 
shipping, the freight for which the as- 
sured is liable the charges of insurance 
and .... per cent profit added thereto. 

A new clause is the Institute Replace- 
ment Clause, which reads: 

— any claim for particular aver- 
age arise hereon for loss of or injury 
= any part of the interest hereby in- 
sured the amount recoverable hereunder 
shall not exceed the insured value of the 
part or parts lost or injured, plus addi- 
tional charges for forwarding and refit- 
ting the new part or parts if incurred. 

Referring to this clause the marine 
correspondent of the London “Daily 
Telegraph” says: 

This clause embodies a fundamental 
principle in marine insurance, to the 
effect that the assured shall only be in- 
demnified against shall not 
make a profit out of his policy. A simi- 
lar clause has been in use in the market 
for a long time, and the institute now 
standardizes a wording that has been 
drafted by the Technical and Clauses 
Committee and approved by the mem- 
bers of the institute and by kindred as- 
sociations. The London Jute Associa- 
tion Clauses have been amended to in- 
clude the “This warranty shall 
operate during the whole period covered 
by the policy,” this being done to bring 
the clauses into line with the recently 
amended Institute Cargo Clauses, in re- 
spect of the alteration to the “F. P. A.” 
Clause and the “W. A.” Clause. These 
amendments were chronicled previously. 








loss, and 


words, 





Sumner Ballard—no _identifica- 
tion necessary—and Joseph S. Blume, 
New York insurance broker (pardon us, 
Mr. Blume, for identifying you) will sail 
for Europe this month on the S. 
“Homeric.” 


Kingssley’s Idea For 
Strengthening Nation 


WOULD EQUALIZE THE VIRTUES 





Democracy Might Take a Tip From 
Insurance in Which Institution 


All Men Are Equal 





Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, has made another com- 
pelling address. This time it is in an- 
swer to the question, “What’s Wrong 
With Democracy?” and was delivered in 
Ormond, Fla., on January 10 before the 
annual meeting of inspectors and agency 
directors of the New York Life. 

In the growth of dictatorship abroad 
President Kingsley sees proof of the 
failure of democracy in Europe, and be- 
cause we as a people are not so different 
from the peoples across the Atlantic, 
“this tragic failure has lessons for us.” 


Where Our Democracy Is Weak 


The essential weakness of our democ- 
racy lies in a certain assumption that all 
men are created equal. In an autocracy 
people have too little power; in a democ- 
rary uninstructed majorities, too much. 
The ignorant in matters of statecraft 
always outnumber the wise; the irre- 
sponsible outnumber the _ responsible. 
When the demagogue organizes the ig- 
norant and the irresponsible, which he 
is certain to do, disorder follows. 

It is self-evident that people are cre- 
ated unequal in all the qualities that con- 
stitute sovereign capacity—in their sense 
of moral and civic responsibility, spiritual 
power, integrity, ability to think. We 
hate communism in material property, 
but fail to understand that the law of 
communism is just as vicious applied to 
brains, ability and civic responsibility as 
it is when applied to property. The 
right to private material property we 
hold to be one of the chief cornerstones 
of the republic. A man is entitled to his 
own, to whatever he fairly wins and 
earns; is entitled to keep it without re- 
lation to how much more or less some- 
one else may win or have. 

But when we declare that all men are 
created equal do we not flatly deny men’s 
unalienable right to the proper enjoy- 

nent of the most personal and most 
valuable property that men own or can 
ever own? We take our brains, our 
character, our ability to think and our 
morals (as applied to government), and 
scramble the whole lot. 

“You may have ten times the property 
I have and you may keep it, and I will 
help you keep it; but if you have ten 
times the brains I have I will, govern- 
mentally take your great wealth away 
from you by pulling you down “to my 
level. You shall have no more to say 
about the great problems of society and 
government than I have. The tragedy 
here,” said Mr. Kingsley, “is that you 
cannot lift me to your level. Like good 
communists we throw all our wealth— 
moral, spiritual and intellectual, every- 
thing except things material, into one 
pot and then divide it up numerically. 
We denounce communism in property, 
practice it in brains, and political morals, 
and then wonder why democracy slips.” 

A Tip From Life Insurance 


While democracy is wrong because it 
is undemocratic life insurance is right 
because it is democratic and from life 
insurance a moral can be drawn. 

Mr. Kingsley would require all men 
and women claiming the right to vote at 
the polls to pass an examination and be 
rated. He would grant one vote to each 
person who can read and write, and 
about whom there clings no evidence of 
moral turpitude, rating them 100. To 
those rated higher he would give added 
votes as the ratings went up, but not 
more than five votes to anyone. The 
factors to be considered here, in addition 
to those which secured the 100 rating, 
would be creative ability and leadership, 
scholarship, discoveries in pure science, 
philanthropy and public service. 

“It could not be done in a day. It 
took long years of labor and research 


to put life insurance where it could give 


























Robert and Francis Catlin, one-year old twin sons of Mr. and Mrs. Robert I, 
Catlin of Farmington Avenue, Hartford, were recently photographed and their 


pictures appeared in several rotogravure sections of Sunday papers. 


Mr. Catlin, 


who is an officer of the Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies, is one of the best 
experts on automobile insurance in the country and a clever writer on that subject. 
He began his insurance career with the Fidelity & Deposit in Baltimore in 1913, 
later becoming assistant superintendent of the liability department until 1918 when 
he joined the Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies. 








to its members the variety of benefits 
and the perfect equality which it now 
grants. He therefore can see no reason 
why a rating system of this kind for 
voters should not be fully recognized and 
as fully accepted in politics as it is now 
in life insurance. The treatment of in- 
tangible values is now and long has been 
fully operative in general business; 
Bradstreet and Dun reports, for example. 

Life insurance is the greatest enemy 
of communism. Agents are fighting com- 
munism every day. They have a plan 
with which to fight it; and it works. 
They do not find that the holder of a 
$5,000 policy expects benefits “equal to 
those guaranteed in the $50,000 Policy 
held by his neighbor. But that is just 
what the $5,000 man expects and gets in 
government. The man with the life pol- 
icy is satisfied because-he knows he will 
get what is his and especially is he 
satisfied because he knows his richer 
neighbor cannot take away from him 
anything that is his. He knows, too, that 
his rich neighbor will get only what be- 
longs to him and no more. 

The Perfect Democracy 

“A mutual life insurance company is 
the only perfect democracy in the 
world,” said Mr. Kingsley. Here ability, 
integrity, power to think, sense of re- 
sponsibility, actual value of men’s bodies, 
minds and morals find correct expression 
under sound relations between man and 
man. A mutual company expresses in 
its contracts such part of the capacity, 
character and civic value of the indi- 
vidual as he may desire to express, ex- 
cept that such expression must not be 
an over-statement of value. Men are 
equal here in a rational way: that what- 
ever their merits they shall be scru- 
pulously valued, registered and guaran- 
teed, for the poor equally with the rich. 
The contrast between Jefferson’s dictum, 
with its disregard of the unequal values 
of men, and the law of mutual life insur- 
ance with its scrupulous evaluation of 
men resulting in order, justice, truth, 
equity and enormous conservatism is 
startling. 

Insurance Company Control 

Discussing the corporate control of 
mutual companies, Mr. Kingslev_ said: 
“The holder of a policy of $1,000 is in 
the election of directors just as powerful 
as the holder of a $100,000 policy. 

“Frankly, if I could change that, I 
would. I would give a vote to each pol- 
icyholder, insured for any sum up to 


‘in providing a 


E. Arnould, writing in the “Revue de la 
Tuberculose,” came to the conclusion 
that there was no observable connection 
between the alcohol consumption and the 
deathrate. from tuberculosis, in France. 
Because of the great importance of this 
conclusion, especially at this time, and 
also because of its wide divergence from 
the prevailing opinion on this subject, 
the Statistical Bureau of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co. re-examined Ar- 
nould’s data and subjected them to a 
more refinea technique. The result was 
the very opposite conclusion, namely, a 
definite connection between the con- 
sumption of alcohol, in distilled liquors, 
and mortality from tuberculosis disease. 

* 


President Arthur F. Hall, of the Lin- 
coln National Life, has been named by 
the governor of Indiana as a member of 
the executive committee for drawing up 
plans and carrying them to completion 
suitable memorial to 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln, mother of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The memorial will be 
raised near Lincoln City in Spencer 
County, Indiana, where Lincoln’s mother 
is buried. 

i 

Arthur W. Stebbins, the New York 
insurance agent who specializes in the- 
atrical insurance, is now in Los Angeles 
on a visit and has written $1,000,000 on 
the life of Gilbert Roland, new Star of 
the United Artists. 


BROKERAGES INCREASED 

The graded commission agency agree- 
ment and brokerage rule of the Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association has _ been 
amended slightly to increase the brokcr- 
age allowed under the graded scale ‘! 
first the agreement read that the maxi- 
mum brokrages would be 15% on 25% 
business and 7%4% on 15% _ busincss. 
The amendment raises the 744% to 10%. 
$5,000, and another vote for each addi- 
tional $5,000. Under that plan, the small 
policyholder would vastly outnumber the 
larger, and outmeasure his voting 
strength, but the increased power of 
those insured for larger sums would not 
only be in harmony with the philosophy 
of the enterprise and in the interest of 
obvious justice, but it would constitute a 
conservative influence that might in ;e- 
riods of excitement or hysteria serve 4 
wise purpose. The dictator hovered just 
beyond our horizon about twenty years 
ago. He may appear again.’ 
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Blue Goose Dinner a 
Most Brilliant Event 


ATTENDED BY MANY NOTABLES 





Famous Men Use Occasion for Making 
Important Statements to Public; 
Newspaper Stars There 





The annual dinner of the Blue Goose 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Roof Gar- 
den on Thursday night of last week was 
an extraordinarily brilliant event, not 
only in the quality of the speakers but 
also in the standing of the guests. It 
was a case of a galaxy of stars, such as 
has rarely been gathered together out- 
side of entertainments seen in theatrical 
clubs, which are nests of talent, such as 
the Lambs’ Gambol and the Friars’ 
Frolic. : 

There were so many stars, in fact, that 
all of them could not be put on the 
program and it was after 11 o’clock when 
George Palmer Putnam, the famous pub- 
lisher and explorer, showed his fascinat- 
ing moving pictures of his recent trip to 
Greenland waters, which included the 
lassoing of walrus and polar bears by a 
member of the Putnam party who stood 
on the deck of the ship and threw his 
rope into the ocean. 


Important Utterances 

Karl A. Bickel, president of the 
United Press Association, took advan- 
tage of the occasion to make important 
statements about the furnishing of news 
in Japan and other countries; Herbert 
A. Gibbons, historian, editorial director 
of the Philadelphia “Record,” and liter- 
ary counsel of the Century, gave an au- 
thoritative review of the critical situation 
in France which he is to study at closer 
range in that country the latter part of 
this month; Ogden H. Hammond, the in- 
surance man who is Ambassador to 
Spain, took the edge off the propaganda 
of hotel keepers of the Riviera who have 
been trying to direct from Spain the 
tourist traffic in order that American 
travelers will go instead to Nice, Men- 
tone, Cannes and Monte Carlo. It was 
the first time that an ambassador has 
attended an insurance function and 
spoken to it. 

Some other prominent lights of the 
newspaper world who were guests of the 

lue Goose upon this occasion were in- 
troduced. They included William Wal- 
ler Hawkins, executive director of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, which in- 
cludes twenty-six daily papers in this 
country; Fred S. Ferguson, president of 
the Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
the great feature service of the United 
Press, and Paul W. Garrett, financial 
editor of the New York “Evening Post.” 

Dr. John A. Stevenson, the leading lit- 
erary figure in life insurance, insurance 
adviser of Harper & Bros., and vice- 
President of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society in charge of education of 
agents, also was introduced. 


Athletic Stars 


Some of the great stars of the college 
athletic world who have made good as 
msurance men had been invited to the 
inner and were presented to the ban- 
Gueters. They included Elmer Olyphant, 

est Point; Vincent Paul Conroy, for- 
mer captain of the Annapolis football 
team; “Bob” Watt, who after four years 
on the Columbia baseball team joined 

y Cobb’s Tigers; “Pie” Way, famous 
Yale baseball player, and Gerald A. Eu- 
ank, now of Hart & Eubank, leading 
New York general agents of life insur- 
ance and formerly a football player on 
battleship teams. 

. Superintendent of Insurance Beha was 


Introduced as the leading “coach” of the 


Msurance business. 
(Continued on Page 38) 


O. H. Hammond Tells 
Of Spain’s Attractions 


40,000 AMERICAN VISITORS 





No Telephone System Better Than 
Madrid’s, Says Ambassador; Hos- 
pitality For Tourists There 





Modern Spain and its progress formed 
the text of the talk made by Ambassa- 
dor Ogden H. Hammond at the Blue 
Goose dinner last week in New York. 
He thought that Spain offered most to 
the American traveler and_ estimated 
that 40,000 American tourists visited 
Spain in 1926. He said he had not heard 
of a single one who did not praise the 
cordiality of his reception and the in- 
tense interest with which he saw. the 
ancient and modern architectural beau- 
ties of the country. Continuing he said: 

“There is something about Spain that 
appeals to the imagination of every Am- 
erican. The early history of our coun- 
try is intertwined with that of Spain. The 
spirit of romance and adventure that led 
Columbus to sail the unknown seas and 
to look for a new world seems to have 
captured the imagination of the aver- 
age American of today. 

“The average American loves to look 
at an old castle, he loves to let his im- 
agination go and to dwell upon its his- 
tery. He loves to fill its silent halls 
with life, to picture in his mind the peo- 
ple who lived there in the past. and 
to live again in the romance and the 
tragedies, that have come down through 
its history. What country, therefore, 
could offer more in the field of romance 
and of history, especially where the his- 
tory of that country is so closely related 
to that of his own than that of Spain. 


Was at Franco Welcome 

“Tt was my pleasure, shortly after my 
arrival at my post in Madrid, to be in- 
vited by the King to accompany him to 
Huelvas for the occasion of welcoming 
heme the aviator, Franco, who had flown 
from Spain to the Argentine. After 
Franco had been duly welcomed, we went 
to Palos where Columbus sailed froin on 
his great voyage of discovery. Here in 
a little church, which has not been 
changed in five hundred years, mass was 
celebrated, and afterwards a Te Deum 
sung. It was almost history repeating 
itself, and you can quite imagine how 
that appealed to an American. After 
that we went to La Rabida where Co- 
Iumbus spent the night before he sailed. 
Then we sailed up the river to Seville, 
where three days were spent in that most 
interesting city. It is here where the 
Exposition is to be held in 1928. The 
United States Government has already 
secured a site, and intends to make a 
display which I am sure will be in keep- 
ing with the dignity and importance of 
our country. I hope all of you gentle- 


(Sweet Caporal Cigarettes) . 


Yes—and as far as that goes Grandad knows too.. 


When Dad’s dad wanted fire insurance he went to the local 
agent of The Home of New York for safe and sound indemnity 


against loss through fire. 


And he was pleased to have the agent bring around one of 
those little old metal house signs which said, “Insured in The 
Home Insurance Company of New York.” 


Yes sir—if you want to know more about Home Insurance 


“ask Dad—he knows.” 


THE HOME 


men will go to Seville in 1928, and do 
everything in your power to make this 
Exposition a success. We can hardly 
do less when we think of the splendid 
exhibit that Spain made at the Sesqui- 
centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia. 
“After three days in Seville we came 
back to’ Madrid, and so my first impres- 
sion of Old Spain was this delightful 
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week which to me will be a never-to-be- 
forgotten memory. But it is rather of 
the New Spain I wish to speak than of 
the old, however fascinating Old Spain 
is, and always will be to every Ameri- 
can who is fortunate enough to see it.” 

Speaking of Madrid the Ambassador 
said : 

“Madrid is a modern city in every 
sense of the word, but it has charm and 
ani individuality of its own. The hotels 
are of the best. There is excellent golf, . 
medern subways extending for miles 
underneath the city, boulevards beauti- 
fully planned in the modern part of the 
city, and above all, it has the Prado 
Museum whose collection of pictures are 
not excelled by that of any other mu- 
scum in the world, not in quantity, per- 
haps, but certainly in the quality of the 
pictures which it contains. Madrid has, 
in addition, a very fine telephone system, 
probably the best to be found anywhere. 
Spanish business men combined with 
American genius have given to Spain 
the very latest and best in telephone 
service, a system which is the result of 
fifty years of American experience; in 
other words Spain now has today what 
it has taken us in America fifty years 
to acquire. Motoring in Spain is excel- 
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lent, the roads are the equal of any to 
be found in Europe. I speak, of course, 
of the main trunk roads of Spain and 
not of the by-roads that lead to the old 
fascinating hill-towns which lie nestled at 
the feet of the mountain ranges. 

“It seems to me to be the general im- 
pression that motoring in Spain is done 
under difficulties, but I wish to assure 
you that is not the case, and that there 
is no country in Europe which offers 
better facilities than does Spain. 

“One cannot speak of modern Spain 
without mentioning the flourishing city 
of Barcelona, with a population of up- 
wards of 900,000, the largest city in 
Spain. It is modern, the business men 
are aggressive, it is up-to-date, beauti- 


try where there are no prohibition laws, 
and yet with no sign of drunkenness; a 
lawabiding, God-fearing and self-respect- 
ing country. After nine months’ resi- 
dence there, I can say in the words of 
Shakespeare: ‘that age cannot wither, 
nor custom stale its infinite variety,’ that 
probably no country in the world offers 
such interesting contrasts. In the 
Basque country you have the thriving 
and prosperous city of Bilbao. A short 
distance away is the old town of Castro 
with its twelfth-century church and the 
well-preserved remains of a Roman cas- 
tle. A little further on are the caves of 
Altamira with paintings on the walls, 
wonderfully preserved, and so old that 
the least estimate of their age by com- 











Ambassador Hammond on Right, 


Copyright by Wide World Photos 


After Presenting His Credentials to 


King Alfonso 


fully planned and laid out, and posses- 
ses every modern convenience. 

“The question has often been asked 
me, when is the best time to come to 
Spain. My answer is to come any time, 
but if you happen to come in winter, I 
would suggest you first go to Cadiz or 
Gibraltar, and from there to Seville. 
From Seville it is but a short distance 
to Grenada whose architecture and beau- 
ty were first made known to Ameri- 
cans by Washington Irving, a former 
American Minister to Spain. Should 
you come in the summer-time I should 
advise you by all means to go first to 
San Sebastian or Bilbao in the beautiful 
Basque country. The motor road leading 
from San Sebastian to Santander runs 
alcng the sea, and is equal to if not su- 
perior to the famous Corniche Road of 
the Riviera. 

“Americans are welcomed in Spain as 
in no other country in Europe. There 
is something about the Spanish charac- 
ter which we Americans call sympathetic, 
and which they in Spain, if they like 
you, speak of as ‘simpatico.’ When you 
hear Spaniards say to you that you are 
‘simpatico’ then you know and feel the 
warmth of his hospitality. 


No Drunkenness 
“T have tried to tell you about Spain 
as the country is today a land of beauty 
and of charm combined with every mod- 
ern comfort which a traveler can de- 
sire, and with the most friendly and hos- 
pitable feeling for the stranger; a coun- 


petent authorities is 
twenty thousand years. 

“Now, gentlemen, I have simply tried 
to tell you how Spain has impressed me, 
and how it has impressed all the Ameri- 
can travelers who have had occasion to 
tell me of their experiences in this in- 
teresting country. I would suggest that 
you come to see it for yourselves, and 
I wish to assure you that a cordial hos- 
pitality awaits you.” 
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How the United Press 
Covers News of World 


PRESIDENT BICKEL’S ADDRESS 





Keeping Propaganda Out of News; Ce- 
menting Good Relations Between 
South America and This Country 





Karl A. Bickel, president of the United 
Press Association, in a talk before the 
Blue Goose in New York last week told 
the insurance men how news of the 
world is gathered. The full text of the 
talk follows: 

Today America is in a state of com- 
mercial transition. We are rapidly 
reaching a point at which we will not 
only consume all of our agricultural 
products ourselves, but we may even be- 
come a food importing nation. If the 
present economic tendencies are main- 
tained, the gross value of our industrial 
products will soon exceed our agricul- 
tural. When that day comes the differ- 
ential between a year of prosperity and 
a year of depression will be found in 
the speed and ease with which the world 
consumes the over-production of our 
manufactured products—and this margin 
of over-production is growing every year. 
Will Be Greatest International Trading 

Nation 

America is going to have to become 

the greatest international trading nation 


the world has ever seen, and is going to 
have to do it in the face of the keenest 
competition that any nation engaged in 
such an adventure for new and spread- 
ing markets ever faced. 

A press association executive is not a 
political partisan nor an advocate of any 
school of economics, but with these con- 
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ditions in the making it is possible to 
foresee the day when American manu- 
facturing interests may be flocking to 
free trade while the Southern cotton 
planter will be lining up with the West- 
ern farmer in a fight for a high protec- 
tion tariff. 

All of this is business, economics and 
politics. But it is closely associated with 
the work of an American press associa- 
tion delivering its news report around the 
world 

There is nothing peculiar or mysteri- 
ous in the nature of the press associa- 
tion business. It is surely a business— 
a great international importing and ex- 
porting business—in which facts are our 
cargo and cables and radio, instead of 
ships’ bottoms, our carriers. It is true 
that primarily we serve the newspapers, 
but indirectly we serve the world-wide 
interests of American trade. 

The great press associations are Am- 
erica’s best and generally America’s first 
representatives in the foreign field. 
New York Now Center of World News 

Until the close of the World War, 
London had always been the center of 
the world’s news and England the 
world’s greatest distributor of  intelli- 
gence. The British news services were 
then and are now, Great Britain’s most 
efficient and advance agents. The United 
Press was the first American news serv- 
ice to undertake in a large way the busi- 
ness of interpreting America to the 
world. Until we entered the South Am- 
erican field, the work of telling the Am- 
erican story had been left to forcign 
agencies—agencies either directly subsi- 
dizd by their home governments for the 
purpose of carrying Governmental propa- 
ganda or indirectly subsidized so that 
the same end was attained. Naturally, 
it was not the business of the forcign 
Governmental news agencies to boost the 
United States. On the contrary, they 
saw to it that America’s worst foot was 
put forward. Many of the existing mis- 
conceptions in foreign lands concerning 
Americans were due to these reports on 
American affairs by foreign agencics. 

South America 


At the time the United Press first 
began sending a cable news report daily 
into South America the average South 
American’s understanding of the United 
States was that it was a place wiere 
the chief indoor sport was holding up 
trains, robbing banks and lynching ne- 
groes. Every bank failure, every craft 
investigation was dilated upon. Every 
effort was made to direct the thought 
and attention of the great rich and im- 
portant nations of South America to- 
wards Europe. In 1916 we initiated a 
service of about 600 words a day to 4 
number of South American newspa)ers. 
Today we transmit an average of 8 
words a day to better than 95% of the 
strongest and most widely read newspa 
pers in the Southern continent. There 
are several South American couni iries 
whose newspapers receive no other news 
dispatches than those sent by the U rited 
Press. The greatest newspaper in South 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Report on Work Of 
Boston Library Ass’n 


ABOUT 400 MEMBERS ENROLLED 





Over 14,000 Visitors at Library; Exam- 
inations and Prizes Given in Fire 
and Casualty Courses 





The Insurance Library Association of 
Boston, which held its annual meeting 
last Friday, reported that the member- 
ship at the close of 1926 was 392 mem- 
bers, a decrease of ten members during 
the year. Slightly over 1,100 new books 
and pamphlets were added to the library 
during the year, and there were 14,471 
visitors, according to a rough check 
made. Thirty-six maps were added or 
renewed during the year. At the elec- 
tion of the board of trustees, Edward T. 
Cairns, manager of the Eastern Depart- 
ment of the Fireman’s Fund, was elected 
to succeed Frederic R. Galacar, de- 
ceased. 

Concerning the educational work of 
the Association the annual report says in 

art: 
— the year the Association has 
conducted evening classes in fire, sasual- 
ty, and marine insurance, following the 
courses recommended by the Insurance 
Institute of America, Inc., and in the 
Analytic System of Fire Rating. ‘ 

“The whole time devoted to evening 
classes in the 1925-26 session was: ma- 
rine insurance, 9 hours; Dean rating, 10 
hours; casualty insurance, 16 hours, and 
fire insurance, 38 hours. : 

“The enrollment in the foregoing 
courses was: marine course, 58; Dean 
rating course, 34; casualty course, 62; 
fire course, 130. Total enrolled, 274. 

“Registrations for the examinations of 
the Insurance Institute of America, Inc., 
held in Apr were 51. 

“Prizes offered by the Insurance So- 
ciety of Massachusetts were awarded to 
students taking the examinations of the 
insurance Institute of America in the 
Boston examinations for 1924-25, as fol- 
lows : 

“Fire Branch: 

First Prize—$20; Oscar E. Rinquist, 
Fitchburg Mutual Fire, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

“Second Prize—$5; George E. Pou- 
tasse, the same address. 

“Third Prize—$5; Clarence T. Patch. 

“Fourth Prize—$5; Miss Jennie C. 
McLeod, Stevens Agency, Clinton, 
Mass. , 

“Similar prizes for those taking the 
Boston examinations in 1925-26 were 
awarded to: 

“Fire Branch: 

“Virst Prize—$20; Miss Jennie C. 
McLeod; Stevens Agency, Clinton, 

v Mass. 

“Second Prize—$10; Herbert A. 
Wheeler, Paper Mill Mutual, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

“Third Prize—$5; A. Farnsworth 
Wood, Employers’ Fire, Boston, 
Mass. 

“Casualty Branch: 

“First Prize—$20; Mrs. S. H. Parsh- 
ley, Royal Indemnity, Boston, 
Mass. 

“Second Prize—$10; Mrs. 
Pearson  Uurich, 
Cos., Boston, Mass.” 


Betty 
Independence 





GUARANTY ADDS TO CAPITAL 


The board of directors of the Guar- 
anty Fire of Providence, R. I., have de- 
cided to increase the paid-up capital 
from $400,000 to $750,000. The author- 
ized capital is now $1,000,000, so that 
action by the stockholders was not ne- 
Céssary. The additional $350,000 stock is 
scld to stockholders at $200 a share, re- 
Sulting in an increase of $350,000 in the 
Surplus also. Full payment on the new 
Capital and surplus is due on January 
15. E. G. Pieper is president of the 


Guaranty, which started business in 


NEW COMPANY BULLETIN 





Known as Kennel Klub Kermess; For 
Field Men of American of Newark; 
Issued Semi-Monthly 


The first number of the Kennel Klub 
Kermess, issued by the American of 
Newark, which is a bulletin for field 
men reporting to the home office of the 
company, made its appearance on Janu- 
ary 7. It will be issued on the first and 
third Fridays of each month, and will be 
edited by H. E. Taylor, publicity man- 
ager of the American. 

It consists of. but one sheet at the 
present .time.and is brimful of snappy 
news. Considerable space is devoted to 
the meeting of the field men which will 
be held in Newark on March 28, 29 
and 30. 

There will be two sessions each day 
and an official of the company will pre- 
side at each. In addition to the talk of 
the presiding officer, different papers will 
be read and discussed by the delegates. 

The officers of the field organization 
are: President, F. N. Smith, head of the 
New York Suburban district; vice-presi- 
dent, W. E. Fitzgerald, in charge of the 
Cleveland, Ohio district; secretary, L. E. 
Kietzman, of the Toledo, Ohio district, 
and DeWitt Duskin, in charge of the 
Alabama territory. 





Is~ Poor Richard 


aid, “Tt is hard for an empty bag to stand upright.” 


And an industry stopped by Fire is as an 


INSURANCE LIBRARY IN SPAIN 





Insurance Men’s Club, Barcelona, Makes 
Appropriation for Purchase of Books; 
To Encourage Spanish Talent 
The Insurance Men’s Club of Barce- 
lona, Spain, has established an impor- 
tant library which is to contain the most 
useful works published in Spain and for- 
eign countries on the subject of insur- 
ance, and has made an appropriation to 
buy books. Barcelona is the most im- 

portant commercial city of Spain. 
“Insurance men find that insurance is 
becoming more and more technical and 
ccmplicated each day and are therefore 
obligated to resort to books for informa- 
tion on the subject,” says the club. “At 
present the number of such works is 
small and not very instructive. Thus, 
the creation of an insurance library will 
aid men of that profession materially. 
Moreover, it will promote co-operation 
and amiability among those who assem- 
ble there.” 
_ The club also has in mind the stimula- 
tion in Spain of writing more books on 
the subject of insurance and has an- 
nounced that it will be extremely sym- 
pathetic to authors and those who hope 
to be authors of insurance books. 


BALTIMORE AGENCY CHANGE 





Riall-Jackson Co. Resigns Four E. U. A. 
Companies; Replaces Them With 
Non-Association Companies 


Separation of mixed agencies in the 
territory of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association is not all going in favor of 
the organization companies. One of the 
leading agencies of Baltimore, Md., the 
Riall-Jackson Co., has resigned four of 
its companies which have joined the 
E. U. A. and in their stead has taken 
on four other companies which are still 
unaffiliated. The companies which have 
left the Baltimore agency include the 
London Assurance, Union of Paris, 
Pittsburgh Underwriters and the Inde- 
pendence of Philadelphia. To replace 
these the Riall-Jackson Co. has taken 
on the Millers National, Ohio Farmers, 
Netherlands and Great Lakes. 

However, the agency will still have 
three E. U. A. companies in the office, 
including the Fidelity-Phenix, the United 
States and the National Union, and will, 


‘naturally, take whatever scale is allowed 
for mixed agencies in the excepted cities. 














empty bag. It cannot stand upright under the 
financial strain placed upon it during the period 
of enforced inactivity while repairs are being 
made or rebuilding taking place. 


For, as Poor Richard would say—It is a wise 
industry that prepares for emergencies. And fire 


is an emergency that arises without a moment's 
notice. 


But as Poor Richard would continue—Prepar- 
edness is often a matter of knowledge. There- 
fore, go among the business men of your city; 
have them figure for themselves just how much 
it costs to run their business for only one week 


—yjust what profit they realize in that period of 
time. Tell them to imagine their organization 
stopped by fire for that one week—two weeks— 
perhaps months. Let them figure out for them- 
selves what their loss would be, not only to prop- 
erty, for they doubtless have insurance against 
loss of that, but in the loss of business and in the 
fixed expenses that must continue even though 
the business does not. 


Then show how Business Interruption (Use 
and Occupancy) Insurance would keep the bag 
upright—the industry on its feet—paying for 
the lapse in profitable operation as well as taxes 
and other fixed expenditures until operations can 
be resumed. They will appreciate this sérvice 
and you will increase your premium income. 


Che FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Philadelubia 


ee 1829 
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North British Uses 
Telephone to London 


CONVERSATION EASILY HEARD 





Sir Arthur Worley in London Talks 
Directly to C. F. Shallcross in 
N. Y. Across the Atlantic 





The North British & Mercantile has 
the distinction of being the first fire in- 
surance company to utilize the trans- 
Atlantic radio telephone service, which 
opened for public use on Friday morn- 
ing, January 7. Just two minutes be- 
fore eleven o’clock, New York time, on 
that morning Sir Arthur Worley, gen- 
eral mariager of the North British in 
London, called C. F. Shallcross, United 
States manager, on the wireless tele- 
phone and conversed with him for sev- 
eral minutes. Simultaneously, A. T. 
Bailey, Pacific Coast manager of the 
North British group, received the Lon- 
don message at the San Francisco office, 
over six thousand miles from the source. 

After personal greetings from Sir Ar- 
thur to Mr. Shallcross, the conversation 
proceeded in part as follows: 

“I want to mark this historic occasion 
on which for the first time the London 
and New York offices of an insurance 
company are in oral communication by 
asking you to convey to our American 
directors,” said Sir Arthur, “office staffs 
and fieldmen in New York, San Fran- 
cisco and elsewhere, to our broker 
friends and particularly to our fine body 
of agents throughout the United States 
the cordial greetings of the London di- 
rectors, officers and staff and to add my 
own best wishes for a happy and pros- 
perous New Year to all.” 

Voice Comes Over Well 

“Thank you! ‘That is fine,” replied 
Mr. Shallcross. “I can hear perfectly. I 
will see that your cordial message is 
communicated to all concerned.” 

“Yes, please do so,” continued Sir Ar- 
thur. “(Some interruption here.) I 
hardly need to add that, of course, the 
company’s thanks are especially due to 
the thousands of conscientious hard- 
working agents who are co-operating, as 
have their predecessors during the last 
sixty years, in building up a plant that, 
under your management, has reached a 
degree of organized excellence that is the 
outstanding pride of the company.” 

“I quite agree with all you said about 
our agents. No company has a better 
selected agency force. My office associ- 
ates heer and on the coast will be very 
pleased to know how you feel about their 
efforts.” 

(Here some buzzing interrupted.) 

Then Sir Arthur went on to say: 

“From an underwriting standpoint, this 
marvelous development of telephony will 
add to the world-wide facilities you of- 
fer agents and brokers. Please do not 
hesitate to call us up at any time if you 
think we can afford your connections 
any assistance in coverage or loss set- 
tlements anywhere outside of the United 
States and Canada.” 

“We will do so. We feel very close 
to your office now.” 


AMERICA FORE DIRECTORS 


Herbert E. Maxson, vice-president of 
the America Fore Companies, was this 
week elected a director of the American 
Eagle, and C. W. Pierce, vice-president 
and Charles E. Swan, treasurer, “were 
elected directors of the First American. 
The election of these officers as direc- 
tors makes every vice-president and 
treasurer member of the board of at 
least one of the companies in the Am- 
erica Fore fleet. 


MIDDLE DEP’T MEETING 

The annual meeting and election of of- 
ficers of the Underwriters’ Association 
of the Middle Department will be held 
Wednesday, January 19, at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia. A meet- 
ing of the executive committee will be 
see on the day previous at the same 
otel. 




















A HALF CENTURY 
OF 
HONORABLE SERVICE 

1877 1927 © 


The Norwich Union Fire began business fifty 
years ago—at a time when there was an increas- 
ing demand for dependable insurance. It supplied 
a real want in that earlier day and it has ever 
since continued to be a strong and serviceable 
bulwark against fire and other unforseen calam- 
ities. 

With the Norwich Union Indemnity Company— 
the worthy running mate of the fire company— 
nearly every form of indemnity is written. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York — 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
H. P. Jackson, President F. P. Stanley, Vice Pres. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 








COMPANIES. 


N. J. Special Agents 
Hold Luncheon Meeting 


ABOUT 60 MEMBERS ATTEND 





Leon Watson, Schedule Rating Bureau 
Expert Speaks; Says 10,000 in State 
Know Little of Business 





The first monthly luncheon meeting of 
the season of the New Jersey Special 
Agents’ Association was held on Mon- 
day at the Elks’ Clubhouse in Newark, 
N. J., and was attended by more than 
sixty members. Previous to the luncheon 
the executive committee held a meeting. 
During the course of the luncheon at 
which F, W. Lau, president of the or- 
ganization presided, the chief topic 
among the members was the burning ot 
“Shadow Lawn,” the summer “White 
House” of former President Wilson, at 
Long Branch, N. J., last week. 

The luncheon was followed by an in- 
teresting talk by Leon Watson, expert 
of the New Jersey Schedule Rating Bu- 
reau. In part he said, “that there were 
more than 11,000 agents in the field in 
New Jersey and about 10,000 of them 
knew very little about the business. 
It is the duty of the special agents to 
help these agents, particularly the new 
comers in the field and educate them as 
to the rules and regulations and forms 
that are used in the various policies.” 

He then spoke in length on the work 
of his own organization and the vast 
amount of detail in every department. 
He said during the year 1925-26 more 
than 1,675,588 daily reports were received 
and 31,801 inspections made, and that for 
the year 1926-27 these figures would be 
increased about 25%. 

He also said that farm risk rates had 
been under consideration for some time 
and it was only a question of a few 
months before new rates would be is- 
sued. This fact, he said, may have a 
tendency to reduce the loss ratio and 
may induce the companies to write that 
class of business more freely. 

Another question which the bureau 
has been studying and one that is of 
great importance to both companies and 
agents, was the “oil-burner” which so 
many homes have had installed for heat- 
ing purposes. He said that on every 
dwelling policy privilege was given to 
keep oil for heating and lighting pur- 
poses, but the large amount of oil neces- 
sary for the oil-burners was a question 
as to whether the present privilege clause 
really covers the situation. 

The matter as to whether there should 
be an extra charge for keeping oil for 
that type of heating apparatus will prob- 
ably ‘be settled within the next two 
months, he said. 

Mr. Watson’s talk was followed by a 
number of questions which were asked 
by the agents. The meeting was brought 
to a close by an announcement of the 
president of the organization to the ef- 
fect that the next meeting would be held 
on Monday, February 14, at which time 
a prominent insurance official would ad- 
dress the meeting. 


JOINS NATIONAL FIRE 


Fred. S. Brickelmaier, who has been 
head of the loss department of Fred S. 
James & Co., United States managers 
for the General, Urbaine and the Eagle, 
Star & British Dominions, has resigned 
to join the loss department of the Na- 
tional of Hartford in Hartford. Mr. 
Brickelmaier, has been associated with 
the National indirectly for twenty-five 
years or more, as that company was with 
the Fred S. James & Co. organization 
for eighteen years. 


HONOR JOHN WALLACE 

John Wallace, who recently retired as 
manager of the Brooklyn office of the 
New York Underwriters, was presented 
with a handsome gold medal at a lunch- 
eon given to him last week. The meda 
bears the inscription: “Presented 10 
John Wallace by A. & J. H. Stoddart in 
recognition of thirty-three years 0 
faithful service, 1894-1927.” 
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New Jersey Agents 
Discuss Commissions 


E. U. A. HOLDS HEARING IN N. Y. 





Agents From All Parts of State Attend; 
Say They Want Rate of Commission 
to Provide a Fair Living 





Nearly fifty fire insurance agents from 
all parts of New Jersey attended a meet- 
ing in New York last Friday with the 
New Jersey committee of the Eastern 
Underwriters Association to discuss new 
rates of commissions for that state. At 
the present time the scales vary widely, 
ranging from the old Eastern Union 
graded scale to, it is reported, as high 
as 35 and 40% in certain sections of the 
“excepted” districts. The E. U. A. is 
trying to eliminate some of the appar- 
ent inequalities and to make rates as uni- 
form as possible in parts of the state 
where the same general conditions pre- 
vail. Nothing definite was done at this 
hearing, the E. U. A. committee, pre- 
sided over by F. C. White, of the Hart- 
ford Fire, as chairman, listening to the 
statements of the agents, and then ad- 
journing to study the whole situation. 

At present there is not complete ac- 
cord among the agents themselves as to 
what scales of commission they want. 
Those living in the counties nearest New 
York City and Philadelphia naturally 
want the highest rates to meet competi- 
tion from metropolitan brokers and bind- 
ing offices. Some agents in the “ex- 
cepted city” areas declared that the high 
rates of commissions they receive now 
do not represent excess profits for them- 
selves by any means, as a large percent- 
age of these commissions has to be 
passed on to brokers in order to keep 
business away from high bidding metro- 
politan offices. The New Jersey agents 
say they want merely a living scale of 
commissions and would be willing to ac- 
cept reductions in the total amounts paid 
them providing the companies likewise 
place a moderate maximum limit on the 
amounts brokers can demand from 
agents. 

The New Jersey committee of the E. 
U. A. consists of the following execu- 
tives: 

New Jersey—F. C. White, Hartford Fire, 
chairman; C. W. Bailey, American; Neal Bas- 
sett, president, Firemen’s; Lyman Candee, Globe 
& Rutgers; Thomas L. Farquhar, Newark Fire; 
Gayle T. Forbush, Royal Exchange; J. F. Gil- 
liams, Camden Fire; O. E. Lane, Niagara Fire; 
F. D. Layton, National of Hartford; C. A. Not- 
tingham, Liverpool & London & Globe; O. J. 


Prior, Standard of Trenton, and Jesse E. 
White, Great American. 





PHILADELPHIA BANQUET 


The annual banquet of the Insurance 
Society of Philadelphia will be held at 
the Penn Athletic Club on January 24. 
Among those who will speak will be: 
Ernest Palmer, manager of the Chicago 
Board of Fire Underwriters; State Sen- 
ator W. Fletcher Stites, of Montgom- 
ery County, Pa.; and Harry C. Spillman, 
the typewriter company — spellbinder. 
Harold V. Smith, president of the so- 
ciety, will preside. 





ROCHESTER AGENCY CHANGE 


Harold H. Porter, for the last six 
years special agent of the Agricultural 
in Western New York, has purchased an 
interest in the Nye & Forbes agency at 
Rochester and the firm name has been 
changed to Nye, Forbes & Porter. The 
Gan was organized in 1881 by Milton 

ark, 





PURCHASE ATWOOD FIRE 


Corroon & Reynolds have purchased 
the entire outstanding stock of the At- 
wood Fire from Henry I. Brown and his 
associates. It is planned to consolidate 
at Atwood with the Knickerbocker. 





ENTERS NORTH CAROLINA 


The Commerce Insurance Co. has been 
admitted to North Carolina. William G. 
Bottimore, of Richmond, Va., special 
agent of the company, will handle the 

orth Carolina territory. 
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On Getting A Raise 
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By HAROLD E. TAYLOR 


Advertising Manager American Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


Just about this time the thought up- 
permost in the minds of most salaried 
men and women is “Will I get a raise?” 

Passing by those who are more inter- 
ested in their pay envelopes than they 
are in doing their work efficiently and 
conscientiously; those who “ought to 
have more money because they have 
been with their employers for ten years” 
—though never making any effort to in- 
crease their value to said employer; and 
those who must have more money be- 
cause their standard of living demands 
it, we come to the class who say they 
are worth more to their employers than 
what they are now receiving in salary. 

The fruits of your toil should be worth 
more in dollars and cents to the man 
employing you than what you actually 
receive from him—else why keep you? 
Of course you should receive a fair pro- 
portion of your value to him as com- 


pensation, but never your full value. 
Would you employ men on such a basis? 

If every man working for a certain 
concern received as much as he earned 
for that concern, would there be any- 
thing left in the form of profit for the 
employer or stockholders? 


In most businesses there are certain 
persons or departments, who, and which, 
through their very nature cannot pro- 
Guce a profit. They constitute service 
features which are absolutely necessary 
to the business—but their upkeep must 
be borne by the profit-producers. 

There must be a pro rata net profit 
on every employe of each business in- 
stitution. When you feel that you are 
not receiving the salary or commission 
which you are worth, ask yourself can- 
didly how much more you are worth. 
Unless there is considerable discrepancy, 
just convince yourself that the difference 
is the legitimate profit on your services 
to which your employer is entitled. 
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“CONTROL” 


Rules For Safe Driving 


The Best Booklet we have seen for automobile 
drivers and owners 


Gives an incentive to Road Courtesy and a fair 
Attitude toward the Other Fellow 


If you own or drive a car, and would be interested 
to have a copy of the booklet “Control” you 
may have one by addressing the Inquiry Bureau. 


LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 





Roach, Hunting Victim, 
Now Back at His Desk 


SUCCESSFUL NOSE OPERATION 





Assistant Secretary of Aetna Insurance 
Co. Was Shot in Face While 
Hunting Year Ago 





William C. Roach, assistant secretary 
of the Aetna Insurance Co. of Hartford, 
is back at his desk after going through 
about as exciting an adventure as a man 
can have and still live to tell the tale. 

About a year ago Mr. Roach, who was 
in charge of underwriting in certain 
Eastern states, went up in the Adiron- 


dacks and was a member of a hunting. 
party. Mr. Roach had gone on similar 
expeditions before and as he left the 
Home Office he said this was to be his 
last one in the particular section that 
was the scene of the near tragedy which 
occurred. 

While Mr. Roach was hunting in the 
woods he was accidentally struck by a 
bullet which a huntsman had fired. The 
bullet ploughed through his face, muti- 
lating him. It was necessary for his 
companions to carry him about seven 
miles to a railroad station and after 
some time in a hospital he was taken to 
Hartford where by reason of a remark- 
able nose grafting operation his face was 
patched up and he has practically a new 
nose. 

Mr. Roach resumed work in fine 
spirits and looking very well indeed. His 
associates at the Home Office gave him 
a splendid reception and a most cordial 
welcome. 


e 





SYRACUSE FIELD CLUB MEETS 





Annual Dinner Called Most Successful; 
A. S. Robinson Elected President 
For This Year 


The annual dinner of the Syracuse 
Field Club was held Saturday, January 
8, in the ballroom of the Syracuse Hotel, 
Syracuse, N. Y., with an attendance 
that surpassed all previous records. The 
success of the meeting was due to the 
ability and untiring effort of the enter- 
tainment committee consisting of: 

W. W. Wakeman, Jr., Ohio Farmers; 
H. W. Miller, Commercial Union; P. B. 
Jarvis, Security; P. D. Fogg, Travelers; 
and Robert C. Hosmer, Excelsior. 

The members sang many popular songs 
of the day and were accompanied by 
Albert C. Deisseroth, pianist and Gus 
Burns, violinist. An interesting and ed- 
ucating paper was read by L. G. Leon- 


ard, of the London Assurance, on a 
timely subject. 
Wm. Wallace, General Adjustment 


Bureau, sang several Scotch songs which 
were enthusiastically received. Small 
prizes were presented to several of the 
specials characterizing mirthful incidents 
that occurred during the past year and 
some that are not beyond the possibility 
of realization during the present year. 
B. B. Gracey, Aetna, and M. J. Martin, 
Milwaukee Mechanics, were presented 
with fountain pens as a token of appre- 
ciation for the services they rendered 
while acting as presidents of the Club 
during 1925 and 1926. 4 

Officers elected for the present year 
are: A. S. Robinson, Northern Assur- 
ance, president; W. W. Wakeman, Jr., 
Ohio Farmers, vice-president; H. W. 
Miller, Commercial Union, secretary, and 
‘P. M. Taylor, Girard, treasurer. 





DISCUSS DUST EXPLOSION 


The dust explosion hazards commit- 
tee of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation met at Hotel Pennsylvania on 
Tuesday for the purpose of considering 
regulations devised to protect life and 
property in industrial plants liable to 
dust explosions. David J. Price, engineer 
in charge of dust explosion regulations 
for the U. S. Bureau of Chemistry, 
Washintgon, D. C., was the presiding of- 
ficer in charge of the meeting. 
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Newpaper Appeals to 
Agents In Display Ad 


URGES GREATER ADVERTISING 





In Full Page Spread South Bend “Trib- 
une“ Says Local Agents Should 
Inform Public of Insurance 





Local agents have been much inter- 
ested in the last few days in a full-page 
advertisement which appeared in a news- 
paper in the middle west on New Year’s 
Day, namely, the South Bend “Tribune,” 
of South Bend, Ind., in which the news- 
paper itself tries to point out to insur- 
ance agents the many advantages gained 
through agency advertising in newspaper 
columns. The newspaper also pays a 
fine tribute to the insurance business it- 
The National Association of In- 
surance Agents is sending out copies of 
this advertisement to officers of all State 
associations to stimulate a national cam- 


self. 


paign of newspaper advertising to inform 
the public of the work of stock fire and 
casualty companies. 

The “Tribune’s” page ad is based 
upon a resolution passed at the Atlantic 
City convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. The ad says 
in part under the heading of “Getting 
Insurance Logic to the Public”: 

“In spite of the many years insurance 
companies have been in business and in 
spite of the millions and millions of 
words uttered by their agents through 
the decades admission is finally made 
that ‘insurance is suffering from a lack 
of public understanding.’ 

“It seems to have taken a long time 
to have come to a full realization that ‘a 
national campaign of newspaper adver- 
tising to inform the public’ is essential 
to desired success of insurance. 

Confidence in Newspaper Ads 

“What a compliment is paid to news- 
paper advertising in the tew words of 
that important resolution. What conh- 
dence it bestows upon newspaper adver- 
tising. These shrewd men otf keen in- 
telligence and far vision admit the value 
of newspaper advertising and frankly say 
newspaper advertising will help their 
business. 

“Here in South Bend thousands more 
of life, fire, accident and other insur- 
ance policies could be written if agents 
and their companies used newspaper ad- 
vertising ‘to inform the public.’ That is 
what newspaper advertising does—in- 
forms the public. 

“Tell the people why they should pos- 
sess something and you create a desire 
to possess it. Convince a man he should 
insure his life or his property and you 
can write him a policy. 

“An insurance man might personally 
visit a dozen prospects in a working day. 
A good newspaper with a large circula- 
tion can talk to many thousands of per- 
sons each day. The South Bend ‘Trib- 
une’ speaks to 100,000 people every day. 

“Most insurance companies and insur- 
ance representatives are not getting all 
the business they could get because they 
do not take advantage of the newspaper 
as a medium of creating contacts with 
prospects. Frankly, they are losing busi- 
ness. 

“In the great South Bend-Mishawaka 
are the ‘Tribune’ offers insurance com- 
panies and insurance representatives— 
life, fire, accident, any kind—a medium 
for reaching thousands of prospects they 
never will see. Why not begin 1927 by 
taking advantage of this powerful busi- 
ness-getting medium ? 

“The ‘Tribune’ maintains at great cost 
a department of experts to assist adver- 
tisers and prospective advertisers in plan- 
ning publicity campaigns and in prepar- 
ing copy for those campaigns. This serv- 
ice is yours for the asking and without 
charge. These experts will be glad to 
help you.” 








NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated 1811 


A Company with a continuous 
and unblemished record of over a 
Century in protecting the interests 
of policyholders and agents. 


Agents Wanted Where Not 
Represented 














N. Y. EXCHANGE CHANGES 

The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change has announced the following 
changes in the personnel of its stand- 
ing committees: J. T. Goeller, of the 
London & Lancashire, succeeds W. C. 
Howe of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, on the arbitration committee; 
W. C. Howe succeds C. B. G. Gaillard 
of the Westchester, on the brokerage 
committee; C. P. Rausch, of the Mer- 
chants, succeeds J. A. Campbell of the 
Knickerbocker, on the executive commit- 
tee, and H. E. Frost, of the Hoey & 


marae 





Ellison agency, fills the vacancy on the 


rate committee caused by the resigna- 
tion of W. S. Hart. 





APPROVE CAPITAL INCREASE 

Stockholders of the New Brunswick 
Fire of New Brunswick, N. J., last week 
unanimously approved the directors’ pro- 
pesal that the authorized capital of the 
company be increased to $1,000,000 from 
$300,000. No immediate increase is con- 
templated but the directors now have 
permission to make additions to the capi- 
tal structure when they become neces- 
sary. 








justifies it. 








FOR A SATISFIED CLIENTELE 


The foundation of the insurance agent’s success is 
his ability to create confidence in the protection he 
offers and to maintain that confidence throughout the 
entire course of every policy he writes. 


The Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany renders to every representative and every policy- 
holder the type of service that inspires confidence and 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE & MARINE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lewis Bldg., 15th and Locust Sts., Phila., Pa. 
209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

200 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 

8th floor, Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 














Plea Made For Equal 
Division Of Insurance 


ABOUT $5,000,000 INVOLVED 





Montclair, N. J., Fire Agents Claim All 
Coverage On Public Buildings Is 
Given to One Firm 





Declaring that the town of Montclair, 
N. J., was giving practically all its fire 
insurance patronage to one firm, George 
G. Magai of 26 Crescent avenue, ap- 
peared before the town commissioners 
last week and demanded that the busi- 
ness be distributed among other fire in- 
surance brokers or agents. 

Mr. Magai said the “enormous amount 
of insurance, totaling about $5,000,000, 
carried by the town,” was being given to 
F. M. Crawley & Bros. He said other 
insurance firms agreed with him that 
more than one firm should be given the 
town’s patronage. 

“IT think that the town fire insurance 
should be equally divided among other 
agents, he said. “With the various poli- 
cies, premiums are amounting to about 

15,000 a year. The Board of Education 
alone pays a premium of $6,000 a year 
and another premium of $4,000 is paid 
out on furniture, plate glass and other 
property of the board.” 

Mr. Magai termed the giving of the 
business to one firm a political trick and 
demanded to know what was behind it. 
Town Auditor Heddy pointed out the 
fact that the only premium held by the 
Crawley firm on town property, amount- 
ed to $234.05. The balance was dis- 
tributed among other firms, but it was 
admitted by the commissioners that the 
firm controlled the major part of the in- 
surance of the Board of Education. 

Mr. Magai was referred to the board 
to make his demands there for their 
fire insurance, as the town commission- 
ers had no authority over that organi- 
zation, directly or indirectly. 





INSURANCE COURSE PRIZES 


The Insurance Society of New York 
has announced the list of donors of 
prizes for students in the various courses 
who pass the best examinations on the 
work of the class year, 1926-1927. In 
each course a first, second and _ third 
prize is offered, the amounts being $25, 
$15 and $10 respectively. The donors 
in the fire and marine courses follow: 

Junior fire course, Ernest Sturm, 
chairman of the board of the America 
Fore Companies; intermediate fire 
course, C. F. Shallcross, United States 
manager of the North British & Mer- 
cantile; senior fire course, William A. 
Blodgett, of Fred S. James & Co.; jun- 
ior marine course, Cornelius Eldert, 
president, of the Atlantic Mutual. 





EXAMINERS MEETINGS 

At the next meeting of the Examin- 
ing Underwriters Association of New 
York which will be held on February 3 
Paul B. Sommers, vice-president of the 
American of Newark, will speak on in- 
surance of improvements and _ better- 
ments, and Laurence E. Falls, superin- 
tendent of agencies of the same compat'y 
will give a talk on correspondence and 
the value of the letter. At the following 
meeting, that on March 15, Secretary 
Henry G. Foard of the Home will ta!k 
on windstorm, tornado and hurricane in- 
surance. 





HEAD INSURANCE COMMITTEES 

State Senator Moran of Bristol has 
been made chairman of the Senate In- 
surance Committee in the Massachusetts 
legislature. Other members of the con:- 
mittee include Senators McLane of Bris- 
tol, Perham of Middlesex, and Fish of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. Representative 


Peters is chairman of the insurance com- 
mittee in the lower House. 
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THE The Insurance Broker in New York City is as nec- 
PERPLEXING PROBLEM essary in negotiating and placing insurance as the 
OF THE lawyer is in drawing a will, or the physician when 


INSURANCE BROKER _ disease is prevalent. 

If it were not for the intelligent efficient work of 
the insurance broker in securing for the assured complete and sound insurance cover- 
age, the courts would be glutted with lawsuits resulting from errors, omissions and 
misunderstandings between the insurance companies and the assured. 











There was a time when the Insurance Broker received a liberal compensation for 
his services, but- decreasing rates, lower commissions, increased rents and higher 
wages have eliminated practically all of the possible profits. The average insurance 
broker considers himself fortunate nowadays if he is able to meet his expenses and 
: earn a bare livelihood.. Many insurance brokers have gone out of business. Others | 


- have consolidated in order to cut down overhead expenses. 


1 INCREASE The more progressive, intelligent insurance brok- 
d PROFITS BY INCREAS- ers have met existing conditions by enlarging the 
ING PROFITABLE scope of their activities. They have taken on new | 
: - .BUSINESS lines of insurance in addition to the ones in which they 
t. had heretofore specialized: During the past few years, 
le casualty and fire insurance commissions have been materially reduced. The one class 








t- of insurance where commissions have not been decreased is LIFE INSURANCE. Inas- 
$- much as this class of insurance is better understood nowadays and is universally con- 
ie sidered an absolute essential by every intelligent individual, be he rich or poor, a tre- 
n- mendous amount of life insurance is being written. 


ir The up-to-date insurance broker knows that approximately only one in a hundred 
i. of-his acquaintances have any considerable amount of fire or casualty business to offer. 
On the other hand, practically every one of his friends and acquaintances needs life 

insurance for the protection of his family or business. The Insurance Broker through 

his business connections is in a position to make contacts not available to the ordinary 
| solicitor and is therefore able to write life insurance at minimum effort and expense. 


EXPERT With the advice and assistance of our Agency, 

ADVICE AND ASSIST- many Insurance Brokers are making big profits in life 

ANCE AVAILABLE insurance. A life insurance department is the natural 

‘ae and logical development of a general insurance 
usiness. 


If you are interested in substantially increasing your income through the medium 
of life insurance, we are in a position not only to give you a liberal contract, but also 
expert assistance in handling your business. - | 


A GOOD NEW YEAR’S Come in and see us, or telephone and one of our 
RESOLUTION: representatives will call on you. 
GET BUSY! 





HOEY, ELLISON & WENDT, INC. 


a General Agents 
EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE CO., OF IOWA 
99 WILLIAM STREET - JOHN 0833 
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Home Increases Its 
Dividend to 20% 


HAS PAID 18% SINCE _ 1922 





Change in Payments Will Bring Total 
of 24% to Stockholders in 1927; 
Tyner Comments on Business 





The Home Insurance Co. of New 
York has increased its dividend rate from 
18% to 20%, the first change since 1923, 
and during this year will pay to its 


stockholders 24% on the $18,000,000 of 


capital stock, due to changing from a 
semi-annual to a quarterly dividend. 
The board of directors of the Home on 
Monday of this week declared a 9% 


dividend payable to stockholders of rec- 
ord December 31, 1926, and also a divi- 
dend of 5% payable on the second Mon- 
day in April to stockholders of record 
March 31, 1927. The company contem- 
plates paying 5% dividends hereafter in 
January, April, July and October. 

Frequent increases in the Home divi- 
dend rates were made during the years 
since 1900. At that time the rate was 
10% on $3,000,000 capital. This rate was 
consistently increased until 1913 when a 
40% cash and 100% stock dividend was 
declared. Dividends ranging from 20 to 
25% were paid on this capitalization and 
on an increase of 100% made in 1921 
through subscription to new stock, until 
1922 when a 25% cash and 50% stock 
dividend was declared, both on $12,000,- 
000. From 1923 until the beginning of 
this year the Home paid 18% on its 
$18,000,000 of capital. 


Tyner Talks on Taxes 


In announcing the increase in the div- 
idend rate President Tyner of the Home 
issued a statement to stockholders about 
current conditions in the fire insurance 
business. He said that the taxes paid by 
the company during 1926 amounted ap- 
proximately to $1,225,000 and the amount 
is increasing year by year. 

_ Speaking about the regulation of fire 
insurance by State Insurance Depart- 
ments President Tyner said:: 

“A rate reduction order of the Super- 
intendent of Insurance in Missouri, made 
in 1922, has been resisted by the fire in- 
surance companies through an extended 
litigation and the case is now in the 
Supreme Court of the United States for 
review of the judgment of the State 
Courts. 

“In Kansas the courts have been in- 
voked to set aside a similar action by 
the Superintendent of Insurance also 
promulgated in 1922. The litigation is 


still pending in the Kansas Courts with . 


the prospect that appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court will have to be 
made. 

“These expensive, but unavoidable legal 
contests are imposed upon the insurance 
companies as the natural result of a 
series of legislative enactments in many 
states designed to regulate or “super- 
vise” fire insurance rates, and which 
have had the further regrettable effect 
of creating unconsciously in the minds 
of many of the public the very mistaken 
impression that the cost of fire insurance 
depends upon political or legislative ac- 
tivity instead of upon the high burning 
ratio this country unhappily exhibits. 

“Fortunately in many states we experi- 
ence little or no difficulty or harassment 
from antagonistic officials; on the con- 
trary, administrative officers ‘ generally 
are disposed to extend helpful co-opera- 
tion, as far as they may under the re- 
quirements of the multiplicity of regu- 
latory and directive laws which have ac- 
cumulated on their statute books. 

“Reference to three heavy losses dur- 
ing the year may be of interest—A $10,- 
000,000 fire suffered by the Union Oil 
Company in California, and the two sep- 
arate tornado or hurricane disasters in 
Florida and in Cuba. In the first case 
this company’s loss was less than $25,000; 
in Miami, Florida, less than $150,000, and 
in the entire State approximately $300,- 
000; and in Havana less than $6,000. 

“Your company occupies a leading po- 


sition among fire underwriting institu- 


tions while enjoying their respect as 
competitors. Its office and field staff is 
stable and well organized, and its agency 
plant extensive and well established. 
“The prospect for the New Year ap- 
pears to be favorable for our business 
and we are equipped to take advantage 
of such opportunities as may occur. You 
may rest assured that the management 


will exercise the best of its ability in the‘ 


conduct of the company’s affairs, with 
the single purpose of achieving security 
and progress.” 


SUN BUYS THE PLANET 


The Sun Insurance Office of London 
has purchased control of the Planet As- 
surance. W. W. Otter-Barry, general 
manager of the Sun and president of 
the Insurance Institute of London, has 
become managing director of the Planet, 
which to date has been engaged largely 
in the marine insurance business. 








AGENTS CONFER WITH E. U. A. 


The New Jersey agents held another 
meeting on Wednesday of this week in 
New York with the New Jersey commit- 
tee of the Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation to discuss commissions. On 
Wednesday and yesterday the Baltimore 
committee of the E. U. A. was in Balti- 
more conferring with the agents of that 
excepted city area on possible changes 
in the excess commission scale there. 
A few weeks ago the Baltimore agents 
sent a statement to the E A. pro- 
testing against any reduction in the com- 
mission scales. 





VISITS HOME AGENCIES 
G. A. Blumenreiter, secretary of the 
Home, New York, arrived in Louisville 
on Monday, January 10, on a visit to 
company offices in Louisville, Atlanta, 
Nashville and Chicago. 





OIL CHAIRMEN ON BOARD 


Unusually prominent figures in the 
business world continue to go on the 
boards of directors of the insurance com- 
panies. On January 10 Frederick H. 
Wickett joined the board of the Han- 
over Fire. He is chairman of the board 
of the Pan-American Petroleum and 
Transport Company. 

About a year ago Robert W. Stewart, 
chairman of the board of the Standard 
Oil of Indiana, also went on the Han- 
over Fire board. 





OPENS ADJUSTING OFFICE 

T. H. Williams, who resigned recently 
as general agent at San Francisco for 
the American Equitable and affiliated 
companies, has opened an independent 
adjusting office in San Francisco. Hee 
was president of the Williams General 
Agency. 


_— FO es, 








America’s Annual Fire Waite of $570,000,000 is a National Disgrace 
Organize, Agitate, Educate, Preach and Practice Fire Prevention 
























Restoring ruined homes and cities 
throughout the land. 


Protecting motor car owners on every 
highway from coast to coast. 


Saving from loss, shippers and ship- 
ping on the Seven Seas. 


Paying claims promptly and cheerfully. 


Building slowly and with infinite care, 
a world-wide spirit of friendliness and 
good will that is being translated into 
commissions by our agents everywhere. 
“Goon WIL is the disposition of 

a pleased customer to return to the 


place where he bas been well treated.” 
— U.S. Supreme Court 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
HOME FIRE & MARINE 


Fire, Automobile and Marine Insurance 


Ask Any Fireman’s Fund or Home Fire & Marine Agent Anywhere 
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N. Y. Aldermen Adopt 
Wooden Shingle Bill 


DOOM ITS USE ON NEW HOMES 








Present Buildings Must Replace Inflam- 
mable Roofs by 1942; Victory 
For Fire Insurance Cos. 





Fire insurance and civic interests in 
New York City won an important vic- 
tory this week when the Board of Al- 
dermen, by a vote of 52 to 9, passed the 
ordinance prohibiting in future building 
construction within the city limits the 
use of wooden shingles for roofing. The 
fight for the passage of this bill, which 
is now before Mayor Walker for his 
approval and signature, has been waged 
for several years, with property owners, 
business organizations, fire department 
heads, and fire insurance bodies all 
heartily in support of the bill. The op- 
position was confined largely to certain 
real estate interests and to lumber and 
shingle manufacturing companies. 

Under an old law the employment of 
inflammable material for shingles has 
been prohibited within what is known as 
the present fire zone limits. The areas 
primarily affected by the new law, are 
in Queens and Kings Counties. To some 
extent the Bronx and Staten Island are 
also affected. 

The new measure prohibits the use of 
all inflammable materials in every sec- 
tion of New York City where congested 
frame construction has made certain 
residential developments a conspicuous 
fire hazard. Several sections of Queens 
County in the neighborhood of Jamaica 
and Richmond Hill are the spots to 
which most objections were made by fire 
insurance companies. To compensate 
owners of homes who have recently in- 
vested their savings in these buildings 
the new ordinance provides that com- 
plete replacement of existing wooden 
shingle roofs need not be made before 
1942, which is supposed to be long 
enough to cover the natural life of shin- 
gle roofs. In the meantime owners of 
dwellings may make roof repairs with 
material in the existing character of their 
roofing to an extent not to exceed 25% 
a year until the ordinance takes full 
effect. 


Fire Hazard Will Be Reduced 


Under the new law the tremendous 
fire hazard which has existed in the 
congested areas of Queens County and 
others will be gradually reduced until a 
normal situation should exist after a 
Period of about fifteen years. The 
charge will by no means be immediate, 
but will prevent further hazards from 
being created and gradually eliminate the 
greater part of those that exist. 

In fire insurance circles much credit 
for the passage of the anti-wooden shin- 
gle roof bill is due to H. N. Kelsey, 
United States manager of the London & 
Scottish, and chairman of the committee 
on origin of fires of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters and to William B. 

hite, superintendent of the New York 
Board. Both these men have worked 
Sincerely and tirelessly for the passage 
of the bill for at least three years. They 
secured support from the .New York 
Chamber of Commerce, Merchants’ As- 
sociation, Fire Commissioner Dorman, 
Fire Chief Kenlon and fully a score and 
More of various organizations in the va- 
Nous boroughs of the city. At the out- 
Set owners of homes affected by this bill 
were hostile to it for it meant added 
Costs to already heavy burdens they had 
assumed in contracting to purchase 
homes of their own. Eventually these 
Owners found that the insurance com- 
panies were cancelling their policies on 
Many of these homes, actuated by fear 
of a bad conflagration, and rather than 
80 without insurance, the home owners 
turned around and became hearty sup- 
Porters of the bill. 

t. Kelsey was much elated at thie 

Passage of the bill and was profuse in 

Praise of the efforts of Mr, White 


of the New York Board. He commented 
upon the splendid co-operation fire in- 
surance interests had received from all 
directions, and said he believed the pas- 
sage of the law here would be a fine 
precedent for the passage of similar fire 
prevention laws in many other cities of 
this country where the wooden shingle is 
still permitted. Fire insurance compa- 
nies do not fear wooden shingles on farm 
houses in small communities where dis- 
tance between homes are 50 to 100 feet 
or more, but the danger lies, according 
to Mr. Kelsey, in urban areas where 
frame construction is carried on upon a 
large scale and where houses with 
wooden shingles are built within a few 
feet of one another, close enough for 
sparks to fly easily from roof to roof 
in case of fire. 

Mr. White of the New York Board 
on Wednesday sent a letter to Mayor 
Walker urging him to sign the anti- 
wooden shingle bill. 

The only alderman explaining his 
negative vote was Alderman Stephen A. 
Rudd of Brooklyn. Mr. Rudd favored 
the use of fire retarding materials but 
objected to the proposal of the ordinance 
requiring replacement. 

That there is urgent need for this leg- 
islation is well borne out by the numer- 


ous articles appearing in the press on 
the wooden shingle roof fire hazard as 
it exists, more especially in the Borough 
of Queens, and the statistical record in- 
dicating that in the last five years 160;- 
000 fires have occurred that is, 32,009 
fires every wear, due to wooden shingle 
roofing. In 1924 alone fires from sparks 
on combustible roofs caused a property 


loss of $15,052,140. 





NEW YORK ASS’N. MEETS 


Neal C. Rowland was elected president 
of the Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State at the annual meeting held 
in Syracuse on Tuesday of this week. 
Mr. Rowland is connected with the 
Michigan Fire & Marine. Other officers 
include: John A. Jordan, Continental, 
first vice-president; and George Brinky, 
Hartford Fire, second vice-president. 
John W. Wood, of the New Hampshire, 
was elected chairman of the executive 
committee. Sumner Rhoades, manager 
of the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization, addressed the meeting. 





JONAS SIMON DEAD 


Jonas Simon, Rochester, N. Y., insur- 
ance man, died this week. 














THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 

'ANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 

CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 
MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
. G. HOLLMAN, Secy. 

H. T. GIBERSON, Treasurer 
F. E. SAMMONS, Asst. Secy. 
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“Amenica Fore* 


NEW YORK 





The very essence of success is personality. 
ship—the ability to lead others to act wisely—character, imagination, 
graciousness, thrift and a sense of humor. And the man fortunately 
possessing these qualities together with energy is bound to be a 
dominating example of progressiveness. 


CHICAGO) 


Personality 


Check up on your own community. Hasn’t your family doctor 
such a pleasing and cheerful manner that his patients could almost 
refer to his visits as being better than a dose of medicine? 
recognizes personality as a business asset, a magnet that attracts 
and draws to him business and friends. 


Similarly, in insurance, the successful agent is he who realizes 
the value of this-personal appeal in selling. He has built up a sub- 
stantial clientele because he takes a human interest in explaining the 
needs of insurance to his clients and prospects. 


The First American welcomes men of such 
calibre into the ranks of its agency force. 


FIRST AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ERNEST STURM, CHainman oF THE Boann. 
PAUL L.HAID, Presivenr, 


CASH CAPITAL = ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


MONTREAL 


It indicates leader- 


SAN FRANCISCO 


He 
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Single Interest Auto 
Policy Again to Fore 


TO STUDY EXCESS COVER PLAN 








National Conference Said to Be Consid- 
ering This Form to Insure Finance 
ompanies’ Interests 





The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Conference will shortly appoint a 
committee to study the possibility of a 
single interest policy to cover the inter- 
ests of finance companies against fire 
and theft hazards on automobiles on 
which they have advanced credit under 
partial payment sales. The idea of a 
single interest policy was first considered 
nearly a year ago but little real atten- 
tion was given to it, although several 
leading authorities on automobile insur- 
ance expressed their views for and 
against the proposition. 

The policy which the National Confer- 
ence will study is believed to be an ex- 
cess cover single interest form. This 
insurance would cover only the interests 
of the finance company, and not those 
of the retail purchaser of any car, and 
this insurance would be reduced auto- 
matically in amount as the interests of 
the finance company were lessened by 
payments of installments from a car 
owner. 


There would be no double insurance 
under this plan because if the purchaser 
of a car took out a fire and theft policy, 
which would cover the entire value of 
the car and thus the interests of all par- 
ties, as they would appear at time of 
loss, the single interest excess policy 
would not be involved. In the event, 
however, that a car purchaser failed to 
take out any insurance, in case of a fire 
or theft loss, the single interest cover 
would reimburse the finance company for 
the amount it had at risk, and the car 
owner would have to stand whatever 
financial loss he had sustained. 

This form of automobile policy to pro- 
tect the interests of finance companies is 
now being seriously considered since the 
plan has virtually been abandoned to es- 
tablish a separate non- -conference com- 
pany to write nothing but finance risks. 
There is a feeling in automobile insur- 
ance circles that automobile finance com- 
panies have been securing for themselves 
too much of the profit on automobile in- 
surance which rightfully belongs to in- 
surance agents who devote their full time 
and intelligence to selling this protection. 
An excess single interest policy would 
leave the ordinary local agent free to 
write every bit of automobile insurance 
taken out by assureds, for the latter 
would place their insurance where they 
pleased and not be coerced by finance 
companies into taking’ the insurance 
which the latter demanded should be 
accepted. 

Another factor in favor of this type 
of single interest policy is the possibility 
of lowering the retail cost of automobiles. 
It would not involve the factory list price 
of a car, but a purchaser would find his 
ultimate price, including delivery of the 
car, finance and insurance costs, lessened 
by the amount representing the differ- 
ence between price of the full coverage 
fire and theft insurance and the lower 
cost of the excess cover insurance. 





LIMIT AGENTS’ ADJUSTMENTS 

The supervisory committee of the 
West Virginia Uniformity Association 
has asked members of the association 
to discontinue assigning losses amounting 
to $1,000 or more to local agents for ad- 
justments. This action is being taken 
because of the tendency of some agents 
to make too liberal adjustments for com- 
petitive purposes. 





Vail & Vail, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
insurance agents, has been chartered at 
Albany with $30,000 capital. Alonzo H. 
Vail, 35 Market Street, Ralph Ten Eyck 
Waterman and Helen Vail, 114 Academy 
Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., are direc- 
tors and subscribers. 


New $50 Deductible 


Auto Theft Policy 


FOR THE EASTERN CONFERENCE 





Optional Throughout Greater Part of 
Territory; Mandatory in New York 
City and Few Other Spots 





When the new manual of the Eastern 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference 
appears next month it will contain an 
important change in the theft policy. 
The basic policy henceforth will be a 
$50 deductible form, for accessories, 
mandatory in the New York Metropoli- 
tan area, the capital district of New 
York State, and Philadelphia, and op- 
tional throughout the remainder of the 
territory. Optional to the extent only 
that if an assured wants full theft cover 
on accessories he must pay an additional 
premium. In consideration of these re- 
strictions in the auto theft policy it is 
expected that the basis theft rate will 
be reduced somewhat. 

In the Class “AA” territory, which 
includes Philadelphia, New York City, 
Jersey City, Hoboken, Newark, Albany, 
Amsterdam, Gloversville, Schenectady 
and Troy, N. Y., the $50 deductible theft 
clause will be mandatory, with no excep- 
tions allowed. Under this change it 
means that every assured will have to 
bear the first $50 of each loss which is 
not a total theft. In the event, however, 
of total losses the restricted theft clause 
does not apply, and the assured receives 
the full amount of his loss. 

Considerable opposition to this change, 
which has been adopted, naturally, to re- 
duce claims on accessories, has arisen 
from underwriters who feel that the pre- 
ferred assureds in the Class “AA” areas 
will not be satisfied with having to ac- 
cept a restricted form. Willing to pay 
an extra premium for full theft protec- 
tion, they will be without this opportu- 
nity while insuring with Conference com- 
panies. 

Certain members of the Eastern Con- 
ference are under the impression that 
the companies went about this change in 
the wrong way. They might better, is 
the thought, have increased the rate for 
full automobile theft coverage in all sec- 
tions of the Eastern Conference and then 
allowed credits in rate reductions to 
those who accepted the deductible form. 
In other words, make the theft policy 
similar to the collision forms, where the 
cost for full coverage collision is so pro- 
hibitive as to force the great majority 
of assureds to take either the $50 or 
$100 deductible forms. The collision form 
has the advantage in that the basic form 
is broad and not restrictive, while the 
new theft policy operates on the oppo- 
site theory. 





TO LIQUIDATE COMPANY 


The Corroon & Reynolds organization 
of New York has completed arrange- 
ments for the liquidation of the United 
Merchants of Jersey City. The entire 
business of the company was reinsured 
in the American Equitable and is now 
being renewed in the Untied Merchants 
Underwriters of the American Equitable. 


TO REVISE ARSON LAWS 


The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion is urging revision of the arson laws, 
saying that the first effort of the new 
fire marshal section of the N. F. P. A. 
will be to try to secure stricter arson 
laws in many states. An arson bill will 
secon be introduced in several legisla- 
tures, including those of Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Maine, Ohio, West Virginia 
and others. 


N. E. EXCHANGE DINNER 


The New England Insurance Exchange 
held a great dinner last Friday night 
in Boston when over 200 members parti- 
cipated in an evening of jollification. 
President W. H. Boutelle of the Ex- 
change presided and Kenneth H. Ers- 
kine, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, introduced the fun-making 
features of the evening. 
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Ask these Six 
Honest Serving Men 


“I had Six Honest Serving Men, 
They taught me all I knew. 


Their names are What and Why and When, 


And How and Where and Who.” 





WHAT do my customers actually save. by 
insuring for three or five years instead 
of one? 





WHY is Mutual or Reciprocal fire insurance 


cheaper . or is it? 


WHEN can a Bureau representative prepare 
a sales increasing plan for an Agency? 


HOW can I demonstrate effectively that 
buildings of substantial fireproof con- 
struction need Tornado Insurance? 


WHERE are the best sources of information 
on the history and practical uses of 


casualty insurance? 


WHO can furnish me a good agency cost and 


record system? 


Are questions like these puzzling you? 


Such questions as these constantly come up in every insur- 
ance agency. In the past, their solution has been an expen- 
sive and lengthy process of cut and try. Now you can turn 
on your difficult problems the spotlight of country-wide 
experience, accumulated during the entire history of insur- 
The INSURANCE INFORMATION BUREAU is a 
clearing house of insurance information. 
by the Aetna (Fire) Insurance Company, The World Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company, and The Century Indem- 
nity Company. Its co-operation with any a 
insurance agent will be complete and conscientious ‘ 

assistance intended to benefit the whole institution of in- 
If you have any puzzling question, write for in- 
formation to the INSURANCE INFORMATION BUREAU. 





RALPH B. IVES, 
President. 


INSURANCE INFORMATION BUREAU 
670 Main Street, Hartford, Connecticut 
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Laboratories’ Report 
On Building Materials 


HOLLOW CONCRETE - BLOCKS 





Tests on Walls and Partitions; Roof 
Covering Materials; Increased 
Demand for Services 





The Underwriters’ Laboratories of Chi- 
cago and New York has issued its an- 
nual: review of the year’s work and in 
the report just issued special emphasis 
has been placed upon the investigations 
of building materials, and their success- 
ful meeting of the necessary fire tests. 
The past few years have witnessed great 
advances in building construction to 
meet the increased demands for new 
homes in the large urban centers. In 
1926 the increase in volume of new work 
undertaken by the Laboratories was be- 
tween 15 and 20% over the record of 
1925. There was also a material increase 
in the demands from manufacturers for 
the factory inspection and legal service. 

New factory inspections and label serv- 
ices were inaugurated during 1926 on 
concrete blocks, oil burners, power oper- 
ated oil pumps, wall boards, electric car 
wiring, non-metallic sheath cable, non- 
metallic car wire or cable, and enclosed 
branch circuit cutouts. 

In the matter of protecting buildings 
and homes against the danger of fire, the 
report of the Laboratories said in part: 

“Important and interesting problems in 
the investigation of building materials 
have been presented to this department 
during the year. The continued improve- 
ment in equipment for testing, the recog- 
nition by national engineering organiza- 
tions of a set of standard fire test speci- 
fications, and the increasing desire on the 
part of inspection authorities for definite 
information regarding the fire resistive 
properties of the major materials used in 
the construction of buildings make it 
practicable and desirable that work in 
this field shall constitute an increasing 
proportion of our activities. 

Standard Specifications for Fire Tests 


“The standard specifications for fire 
tests of building construction and mate- 
tials require that bearing walls and bear- 
ing partitions shall be subjected during 
fire and fire stream tests to such load- 
ing as will impose upon the members 
the working stresses contemplated by 
the design. Furthermore, after the fire 
stream test it ts required that a wall or 
partition shall be subjected to a live load 
amounting to double the live load carried 
during the exposure to fire. 

“One of the large test furnaces has 
been provided with three panels adapted 
for such tests of bearing walls and bear- 
ing partitions and several tests of walls 
have been made with the new equipment. 
The results indicate that the apparatus 
is suitable and that a means is now 
available for direct determination of the 
effect of fire and load, which supplants 
earlier methods requiring rather elabor- 
ate study of the detailed effect of ex- 
posure to fire and to fire stream together 
with theoretical analysis of the manner 
in which load would be distributed over 
the undamaged portion of the wall or 
Partition. 

Hollow Concrete Blocks 


“The use of hollow concrete blocks in 
the construction of walls has become 
tather common in buildings of moderate 
height. During the past five years the 
Laboratories have published a large 
amount of information regarding the ef- 
lect of fire on concrete blocks and dur- 
ing 1926 have obtained and distributed 
important additional evidence made avail- 
able by the use of the new test appara- 
tus. Three fire-and-load tests of con- 
crete block walls have been made and 
Teported, and they have produced infor- 
Mation regarding the effect of fire and 
ad on new forms of block and on 
blocks having coarse aggregate differing 
tom the aggregates used in earlier tests. 
t appears that a considerable amount 





of further test work on concrete units is 
now in prospect, at least a portion of it 
being on blocks of smaller size and with 
thinner webs and walls than those al- 
ready reported upon. 

Walls Boards 


“Gypsum wall boards designed to be 
nailed to wood studs as finish for par- 
titions continue to be used in large quan- 
tities. During the year two tests of ma- 
terials of this kind have been made in 
the large panel furnace on partitions 10 
feet wide and 11 feet high; several tests 
have been made in a smaller furnace on 
test panels 6 feet square; and a large 
amount of experimental work has been 
done with a furnace of special design in 
which small sheets of wall board are 
tested singly. The evidence thus far 
available indicates that such small scale 
tests are likely to be useful as routing 
checks upon the quality of wall boards 
in commercial production, standard tests 
upon large panels serving as the ultimate 
basis for opinion regarding the fire re- 
tardant properties of the material. 

“The use of lime plaster on wood lath 
as an interior finish, formerly common, 
is now relatively infrequent, gypsum 
plaster on wood lath being used in a 
large. proportion of the frame buildings 
and ordinary. brick buildings erected ‘in 
recent years. During 1926 the Labora- 
tories subjected to fire test a partition 
constructed of wood studs with wood 
lath and gypsum plaster and are. pub- 
lishing a definite retardant classification 
for an ‘assembly. : 

Roof Covering Material 


“The closing twelve months’ work has 
brought about closer co-operation with 
manufacturers of roof covering materials, 
which promises to result in the establish- 
ment of a joint committee which will 
provide a convenient means for discus- 
sion of subjects of common interest. A 
more clearly defined standard for laps 
and thicknesses of certain patterns of 
asphalt shingles has been adopted. Roof 
covering materials made in several ad- 
ditional factories have been placed in the 


list of inspected materials during the 
year. 

“Some roof covering materials are in- 
tended to be used in so-called ‘built-up’ 
roof coverings, which are assembled on 
the roof decks which they are to protect. 
Other roof covering materials are of the 
prepared’ type, and are adapted for di- 
rect application to the roof decks. With- 
in each group are several subdivisions. 
In order to present as clearly as prac- 
ticable the characteristics of the various 
materials and the purposes for which 
they are adopted, there has been a com- 
plete revision of that portion of the La- 
boratories’ List of Inspected Fire Pro- 
tection Appliances that relates to roof 
covering materials, and all cards refer- 
ring to such materials have been replaced 
by new cards corresponding to the new 
text in the list. The cards referred to 
carry summarized statements of the clas- 
sifications; they are distributed. to a 
large number of subscribers who receive 
in this way immediate information con- 
cerning the results of the Laboratories’ 
investigations. 


Fire Windows 


“For many years a large proportion of 
the test work of the department referred 
to fire windows glazed with wired glass. 
The volume of experimental work of this 
kind has been reduced considerably, 
since nearly all manufacturers of fire 
windows are now making standard win- 
dows which have. been tested in previous 
years, and since there appears to be now 
no important tendency to depart from 
established designs. In-the case of -win- 
dows, as in the case of other’ devices 
which are inspected and labeled. at fac- 
tories by representatives of the Labora- 
tories, detailed specifications for each de- 
sign are prepared. A_ considerable 
amount of routine work has been done 
in the revision of existing specifications 
to the end that each standard design 
shall be illustrated by isometric draw- 
ings rather than by the usual plans and 
elevations with more or less- elaborate 
accompanying text.” 
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Tells How to Reduce 
Fires in the Home 


THROUGH SCHOOL CHILDREN 





Member of Detroit Board of Commerce 
Says Big Hazards in Home Are Those 
of Electricity and Liquids 





Several suggestions for reducing dis- 
astrous fires in private homes were given 
by Paxton Mendelsohn, chairman of the 
fire prevention committee of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce at a recent meeting 
on home safety. These ideas are of par- 
ticular value to local agents who are 
striving to cut the fire loss ratio in their 
particular districts. When fires in the 
home, due to carelessness, are reduced 
to the minimum, the same precautions 
will be applied instinctively to places 
outside the home. The task is to edu- 
cate the individual to be careful in 
watching out for possible causes of fire. 
In his talk Mr. Mendelsohn said in part: 
“Now, what happens in the home? 
There are three places in the home 
where fires start. I know. I go to them. 
In the basement, poor housekeeping, rub- 
bish and dirt. In the attic, again poor 
housekeeping—rubbish or dirt. Defective 
chimneys or so-called defective wiring in 
the walls, and it has been found in many 
cases that the so-called defective wiring 
is not defective or it was not when it 
was put in. Maybe iit is made defective 
by the occupant of the home who is not 
an electrician and doesn’t know when he 
is making the wire defective—overload- 
ing lines and putting in extra base plugs 
and so forth. 

“How to prevent these accidents re- 
quires education—absolutely only educa- 
tion. Do you. know, ladies and gentle- 
men, that the great majority of home 
deaths from fire last year were from in- 
flammable liquids? I have been on a 
committee of the National Fire Waste 
Council which has been making tests on 
losses .of life and accidents by fire; and 
we find that the greater number of the 
home fires are due to inflammable liquids 
and second, electric light appliances. I 
wish I could tell you of an accident I 
knew of where a lady was cleaning her 
chamios. gloves in a bowl of gasoline. In 
rubbing the gloves it made static electric- 
ity and burned her arms off. I wish I 
could tell you of the day I helped to 
take a burning baby out of a crib. 

“The next thing we have to do is to 
get to the school children. That is old 
stuff, but if you will get to the school 
children you will get into the home. I 
know that you can not go to the school ° 
child with a high-tone serious talk, that 
you must do this thing or that thing; 
but play with them—make them interest- 
ed in what the subject is, and they will 
go home and tell daddy and mother 
about what happened in school because 
they do it. My children do it. Your 
children will do it. They come home 
and tell you what happened in school 
and if it is funny or if it is interesting 
they will pay attention to it and remem- 
ber it.” 





AGENCY IS 75 YEARS OLD 


The Egbert F. Ashley Co. of Roches- 
ter, a local agency there, is celebrating 
its seventy-fifth anniversary. The agency 
was started in 1852 by Samuel F. Ray- 
mond, and later E. F. Ashley went with 
Mr. Raymond. W. O. Ashley is presi- 
dent now, with J. A. DuPuy vice-presi- 
dent; Charles T. Rau, treasurer, and 
Arthur L. Griffith, secretary. 





MADE SPECIAL AGENT 
John P. Desmarais has been appointed 
special agent for the Harry S. Kaufman 
Agency, of New Orleans. The agency 
writes a large amount of fire insurance. 


T. L. MOORE DIES 


Thomas L. Moore, for many years es- 
timator and appraiser for the Richmond 
office of the Southern Adjustment Bu- 
reau, died last week at a hospital in t':ct 
city following a brief illness. 
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Posters for Boards in 
15,000 Municipalities 


FIRE CHIEFS FIRE LOSS FIGHT 








Cooperation With Outdoor Advertising 
Association; Chief Murphy Of 
Frisco Heads Campaign 





The International Association of Fire 
Chiefs has designated 1927 as Fire Pre- 
vention Year throughout the United 
States. All the forces of publicity in the 
country at their command will be joined 
in the nation-wide campaign against the 
menace of fire. 

Members of the Outdoor Advertising 
Association of America operating poster 
plants in 15,000 cities and towns are giv- 
ing of their panel space hundreds of 
thousands of dollars free of charge to 
display the posters of the Fire Chiefs’ 
Association from coast to coast. A copy 
of the panel is reproduced herewith. 

The International Association of Fire 
Chiefs is headed by Chief Thomas R. 


Murphy of the San Francisco fire de- 
partment, as president, and Chief Jay 
Stevens, executive secretary. Mr. Ste- 





vens is in direct charge of the campaign 
which was authorized by the annual con- 
vention in New Orleans in October. 
Newspapers as well as billboards will be 
used. 

Thirty Day Campaign 

Members of the Outdoor Advertising 
Association are displaying the poster re- 
produced herewith for a thirty-day pe- 
riod during the initial weeks of the cam- 
paign, beginning about January 15. 

In 1926 the fire loss in the United 
States and Canada reached a total of 
nearly $400,000,000, the heaviest fire waste 
with only two exceptions in the history 
of the country. 

The peak month was April, 1926, with 
a fire waste of $52,408,000. In 1924 the 
fire waste was $377,528,000. 

The cost of water used in the United 
States in fighting fires, estimated at $1 
per capita, based on the above statistics, 
is $50,000,000, while the annual rental 
loss, estimating an average of $1,000 on 
each of approximately 125,000 fires per 
annum, amounts to $125,000,000. These 
figures give the grand fire waste total 
of $880,000,000 per year, which total 
served as the basis for the computation 
in the opening paragraph of this article. 


JOHN W. ALLING DEAD 





President of Security of New Haven 
Dies at Age of 86; One of Connec- 
ticut’s Leading Men 
John W. Alling, financier, lawyer, di- 
rector of many of Hartford’s largest cor- 
porations, and president of the Security 
Insurance Co., died on Sunday. Mr. All- 
ing, who was 86 years old, was taken ill 
with a heavy cold shortly after his birth- 
day in October and never regained his 
strength. Mr. Alling was for many years 
the president of the Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Co., and later chairman 

of its board of directors. 

Besides his wife, Mr. Alling leaves one 
son, Colonel Arnon A. Alling, state’s at- 
torney for New Haven County, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Frederick W. Durland, 
wife of a New York lawyer. He had 
long been active in the affairs of New 
Haven and was a leading citizen of the 
city. Mr. Alling had the reputation of 
being one of the ablest lawyers in Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. Alling was born in Orange, Oc- 
tober 24, 1841. He was a lineal descen- 
dant from Roger Alling who came from 
England and who was one of the first 


AL ASSN. OF FIRE CHIEFS 


Poster of International Association of Fire Chiefs 





PER CAPITA FIRE LOSSES 

A report of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association on the per capita fire 
loss of American cities shows that such 
a loss for twenty-four of the leading cit- 
ies of the United States is about $3.50. 
Kansas City, with an average of $8.04 per 
capita, shows the worst record, while 
Los Angeles, with all its rapid develop- 
ment and hazardous industries, shows an 
average loss covering the five years from 
1921-1925 of only $1.66. The per capita 
loss of some of the Eastern cities are 
as follows: New York, $3.41; Chicago, 
$2.74; Philadelphia, $3.09; Boston, $6.14; 
Baltimore, $3.04; Newark, $4.63; Pitts- 
burgh, $2.77; Buffalo, $5.04; Washington, 
$2.50; Jersey City, $2.34, and Roches- 
ter, $2.03. 





GENERAL BROKERS MEET 
A meeting of the General Brokers As- 
sociation of the Metropolitan District of 
New York was held Wednesday evening, 
January 12, at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
The installation of the new president, 
Robert M. Keleher, and the other new 

officers took place at this meeting. 


N. E. EXCHANGE MEETS 
At the annual meeting last Saturday 
in Boston of the New England Insurance 
Exchange, H. R. Worthley of the Queen 
was elected first vice-president for two 
years to succeed R. G. Hinkley. Presi- 
dent W. H. Boutell and Second Vice- 
President Harry Stuhlman are entering 
the second year of their terms of office. 
The Exchange now has 297 active and 
185 honorary members. The Dean 
schedule, it was reported by C. H. Sen- 
ior of the executive committee, has now 
been applied completely in Maine, Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts, while Con- 
necticut will be completely rated this 
year. It is recommended that Rhode 
Island be brought under a revised ana- 

lytical system as soon as possible. 





TRANSLATED INTO GERMAN 

“Dust Explosions—Their Causes and 
Methods of Prevention,” the volume by 
D. J. Price and Harold H. Brown, of the 
National Fire Protection Association, has 
been translated and published in Ger- 
man by the German Association of Sugar 
Manufacturers at Madgeburg, Germany. 


A DEPENDABLE COMPANY 


o 





settlers of the colony of New Haven in 
1639. Mr. Alling spent his boyhood on 
the farm in Orange and then went to 
Wilbraham Academy where he prepared 
for Yale. He was graduated from Yale 
in the class of 1862, being salutatorian 
of his class. From 1862 to 1864 he at- 
tended the Yale Law School, taking a 
degree of Master of Arts in addition to 
his regular degree. At the close of his 
studies he began the practice of law. 
Mr. Alling was one of the organiz- 
ers of the Southern New England Tele- 
phone Co. as well as the United Illu- 
minating Co., and was director of both 
these corporations for many years. Upon 
the death of Morris F. Tyler who was 
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NEWTON OSBORN DIES 





Prominent Insurance Agent of Newing- 
ton and Hartford; Was Seventy- 
Five Years of Age 


Newton Osborn, 75, one of the most 
prominent men of Newington, Conn., and 
founder of one of Hartford’s oldest fire 
insurance agencies, died at his home in 
Newington Saturday after a short illness, 
Together with his father, Reuben C. Os- 
born, Newton Osborn founded one of the 
first fire insurance agencies in Hartford, 
After he had completed his education, 
he became associated with his father, 
who was the representative of the Na- 
tional Fire. He assumed his father’s 
business and later formed the partner- 
ship of Osborn & Price with William T. 
Price. 

In 1896 Mr. Osborn sold out to Mr. 
Price and the business was carried on 
under the firm name of William T, 
Price & Co., with offices in the National 
Fire building at 95 Pearl street. The 
business was sold in 1903 to the present 
firm of F. F. Small & Co. 


Mr. Osborn was born in 1851 in the 
house in Newington where he died, the 
son of Reuben C. and Olive Barber Os- 
born. He was educated in the Newing- 
ton schools and later entered the Gold- 
thwaite School at Longmeadow, Mass. 
He finished his education at Monson 
Academy, at Monson, Mass. He taught 
for two years, at the Bell School in New- 
ington, before he entered business with 
his father. In 1872 he married Mary 
Ann Clark, daughter of Charles Wells 
Clark and Mary Ann Clark of East 
Windsor. 

In his more active years, Mr. Osborn 
held practically every town office in 
Newington at different times. He was 
at times town treasurer, town clerk and 
first selectman for several terms. In 
1883, he was elected to the Legislature 
from Newington, and was re-elected to 
that office in 1887. Mr. Osborn leaves 
his widow and four children. 





ON TRIP AROUND THE WORLD 


Howard A. Nulton, formerly special 
agent in Virginia and other states for 
the Niagara, who is now on a trip around 
the world, was recently seeing the sights 
in Peking, China, according to cards re- 
ceived from him. He says that globe 
trotting is great sport. He expects to be 
back some time this summer. 








president of the telephone company, Mr. 
Alling was elected. He resigned later to 
give more attention to the Security of 
which he was the president. He con- 
tinued to serve as chairman of the board 
of directors of the Southern New [ng- 
land. 
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UNITED STATES BRANCH 
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The Blue Goose Dinner 





(Continued from page 16) 

China. In Japan we serve Nippon Dem- 
po Tsushin Sha, Japan’s leading non- 
Governmental agency, and the Osaka 
Mainichi and Tokio Nichi strings of 
newspapers that have a daily group cir- 
culation of almost 2,000,000 copies. 

Communication is the tie that binds 
among nationalities. Japan and _ the 
United States are the major Pacific pow- 
ers. Due to high press rates, communi- 
cation between Japan and the United 
States is the poorest that exists between 
any two great powers in the world. This 
lack of mutual understanding is the ba- 
sis for most of our troubles in the Pa- 
cific area and in it lies the threat of add- 
ed difficulties to come. Recently Gen- 
eral Harbord of the Radio Corporation 
came forward with a most statesmanlike 
proposition—an offer on the part of the 
Radio Corporation to reduce the press 
rate between the United States and Ja- 





KARL A. BICKEL 


pan from 27 cents to 10 cents per word 
ifthe Japanese Government, which con- 
trols the Japanese stations, would agree. 
Practically the entire burden of the re- 
duction falls upon the Radio Corpora- 
tion, but to date, I am sorry to state, 
the minister of communications of Japan 
has not seen fit to accept the offer. Un- 
til this reduction is agreed to the main 
lines of press communication with Japan 
wil remain in British and Danish hands. 


Guards Against Propaganda 

The American newspaper attained its 
great measure of prosperity when it 
abandoned the vicious theory of the ne- 
cessity for political or industrial subsidy 
and determined to stand firmly on its 
own fect as a legitimate business insti- 
tution. The same influence is potent in 
the press association world. 

An outstanding asset of the United 


tess is the development of the world 


extension of our service has been its 
complete and absolute independence from 
any character of “official,” “semi-official” 
ot Governmentally subsidized or main- 
tamed agencies. The United Press has 
No connection or any relationship -with 
ty character of a Governmentally 
kept” agency, and this fact alone has 
Xone far, in the minds of the publishers 
ot newspapers everywhere, to develop a 
Sense of confidence in the honesty and 
complete impartiality of our product. 
Most emphatically the United Press is 
Notan American propaganda agency any 
Nore than it is an English or French 
subsidized “official” agency. The news- 
baper publishers of the world are sick of 
Propaganda. They appreciate that an 
official” or “semi-official” agency, whose 


expenses are either wholly or in part 
cared for by a Government, is in reality 
merely a creature of that Government 
designed not to carry all the facts but 
to carry only the facts that the foreign 
office of that Government believes the 
world should know to create a favorable 
effect for the supporting nation. 
American Papers Are Honest 

The American newspaper is the 
strongest and most prosperous: in the 
world because it is the most honest in 
the world. 

American press associations are the 
strongest and infinitely the most efficient 
in the world because they have, to a 
greater degree than any other similar 
organization elsewhere, the confidence of 
the news consumers. An American press 
association that permitted itself to be- 
ccme tagged with the title of the Gov- 
ernment’s “official” agency could not 
stand up against the wrath and con- 
temptuous scorn of its members for a 
single year. 

Recently in America the charge of offi- 
cial propaganda. in connection with a 
certain news dispatch—not carried by 
the United Press—has been aired by im- 
portant papers in New York, St. Louis, 
Baltimore and elsewhere. 

There: is nothing new in the ill ad- 
vised efforts on the part of officials to 
“put over” their views on current prob- 
lems through the agencies of the press 
associations or newspapers. 

Practically every department and im- 
portant bureau in Washington has its 
particular officer whose special duty it is 
to promote the program of the depart- 
ment with which he is connected. ; 

A press association, such as the United 
Press, with over a thousand newspapers 
daily using its dispatches, published not 
only in North America but in the influ- 
ential newspapers of every important 
power in the world, is naturally attrac- 
tive game for the propagandist. 

The United Press—or any honest and 
intelligent body of newspaper men—can- 
not stop the activities of gentlemen who 
believe their mission in life is to mold 
the news to suit their views. But we 
can do our part to see that they fail. 

No Bunk Permitted 

It is our primary job to “de-bunk” 
views and retain the NEWS—regardless 
of whether it emanates from the office 
of a cabinet officer or the head of a busi- 
ness institution. For propaganda is not 
merely an excrescence of governments. 
It is in every great department of life. 

It’s the business of a United Press 
man to distill the poison out. It’s the 
duty of the United Press to see that its 
service to its clients is clean. 

It is no defense for a press association 
to maintain that the tainted material 
came from a Governmental official and 
therefore was to be regarded as repre- 
senting the views of the Government. 

The “views of the Government” are 
news only when the Government official 
offering them is ready and willing to 
permit these “views” to be made public 
with the sanction and authority of his 
name or the source of authority for the 
news is quite clear and distinct. The 
distribution of such views dressed up to 
appear as facts, without citation of au- 
thority or source, designed to mold pub- 
lic sentiment, is propaganda pure and 
simple. 3 

The ultimate consumer—the American 
newspaper readers—demands absolute 
frankness and honesty from the Amer- 
ican press associations. and it is the 
recognition of these principles that has 
been the basic reason for the success 
of the United Press. 

Growth of the United Press 


We take a natural pride in the growth 
and development of the United Press. 
We have not yet passed our twentieth 
birthday. In that time the United Press 
has grown from a smtall group of clients 


into an organization serving over 1,100 
newspapers in 37 different nations. As a 
result it is today America’s greatest dis- 
tributor of news. In the comprehensive- 
ness of its international activities it 
stands with the Standard Oil, the Amer- 
ican automobile and the moving picture 
iudustry. 

Every day we utilize over 104,000 miles 
of leased wire to deliver our reports to 
our clients. Literally, the sun never sets 
upon nations in which the rumbling of 
the printing press producing newspapers 
carrying United Press is not heard. 

You business men will want to know 


something of our business structure. 


_ The United Press is a business institu- 

tion. It is organized on the same firm 
principles that every thoroughly healthy 
and enduring business structure in Am- 
erica is established. Time has demon- 
strated in the past that if an institution 
is to endure its foundations must be 
secure. 

The United Press is organized as your 
companies are organized, to render a 
service and to make a profit—and we 
tuke pride in the fact that in eighteen of 
the nineteen years of our existence we 
have made a profit, because it is only 
on the basis of a fair and proper profit 
that a business institution can survive 
and grow—and the worldwide collection 
and distribution of news is preeminently 
a business. Profit is not an end in itself 
but it is the standard of careful and 
constructive management without which 
no business can insure its clientele the 
absolute certainty of impartiality and 
permanence. 

Knits World Together 


Up to the present time a press asso- 
ciation is the most effective instrument 
designed to convey and distribute the 
story of today to the peoples of the 
world. 

We have undertaken our share in this 
big business with: tremendous interest. 
Primarily, it is, of course, our business, 
but beyond all: that we obtain a very 
real sense of satisfaction in the realiza- 
tion that each day in Rio de Janeiro, in 
London, in Berlin, in Tokio, Paris, Bar- 
celona and Budapest, the newspapers 
carry the important items of worldwide 
interest collected, edited and distributed 
by our organization. 

It‘s a job that brings the world close 
together. You can feel the Oriental, the 
Anglo-Saxon, the Slav, and the Latin, 
all standing beside you—all with their 
radically different news standards—but 


-all animated by the:same fundamental 


interest in the doings of their fellow 
men, and if our. little part in bringing 
about a closer and better understanding 
among the peoples of the world, may in 
scme’ future time be an element in sav- 
ing us from another great war, we will 
indeed feel that we have not lived and 
werked in vain. 





H. B. BURROWS DIES 


Herbert B. Burrows, Chicago manager 
for Starkweather & Shepley, Inc., died 
on Tuesday. He had been with the cor- 
poration since 1902, entering in the 
Providence, R. I., office in that year. 





R. H. Squire has become associated 
with Cornwall & Stevens, insurance 
brokers in New York. 


JOINS CROWELL PUBLISHING CO. 

Wallace A. Miller, former advertising 
manager of the Norwich Union Indem- 
nity, has been made manager for the 
promotion of circulation and_ advertising 
of the Crowell Publishing Co., publish- 
ers of “The American Magazine,” 
“Women’s Home Companion,” “Collier's 
Weekly” and “Farm and Fireside.” 

After a very fine education he had ex- 
tensive experience -in the world of jour- 
nalism and magazines in advertising and 
copy writing departments. 





Herbert A. Gibbons 
On Current Events 


TALKS ABOUT FRANC CRISIS 





Noted. Foreign Correspondent Says 
France Needs Dictator and New 
Currency; Views on Mussolini 





Dr. Herbert Adams Gibbons, professor 
at Princeton University, author of the re- 
cent two volume biography of John 
Wanamaker, and a prominent magazine 
and newspaper correspondent on foreign 
and political affairs, was one of the 
speakers at the Blue Goose dinner at 
the Waldorf-Astoria last Thursday eve- 
ning. He talked on current events, with 
special reference to the present financial 
crisis in France, the Italian-Albanian 














HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 


situation and the future of Italy under 
Mussolini. 


Even though the French franc has 
risen from its low point of less than two 
cents, touched last summer, to about 
four cents at the present time, the 
French government still faces an acute 
financial crisis, according to Dr. Gib- 
bons. In his opinion about the only 
way that France can come through suc- 
iessfully is for some dictator to impose 
his will and personality on the country 
during the period of illness, such as has 
happened in Italy, Greece, Spain, Poland 
and some other European countries, and 
prevent ministerial changes which oc- 
curred with such great frequency before 
the present Poincare coalition cabinet 
came into power. 

Once a dictator or premier with a firm 
hand has been placed in power, the next 
logical, though very painful step for 
France to take, will be to stabilize the 
franc at some figure around four cents, 
by definitely wiping out the old franc 
valued at 19.3 cents on the dollar. This 
value is gone today but stabilization of 
currency cannot be established until the 
French government takes legal action in 
creating a new franc at a low level com- 
mensurate with the nation’s gold reserve, 
such as Germany and Belgium have done. 
To expect the present franc to return 
to its pre-war value is futile. 

French Budget Balanced 


Mr. Gibbons said that in December 
for the first time in over forty years 
the French government. had passed its 
annual budget before the year for which 


(Continued on page. 38) 
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Insurance Recovery 
Not Admiralty Case 


HOME LOSES MARINE SUIT 





Federal Court Holds Suit in Tort Covers 
Alleged Misrepresentations of 
Seaworthiness 





An important marine insurance deci- 
sion has been handed down by the Fed- 
eral Circuit Court of Appeals in the 
ninth circuit in which it has been de- 
cided that the recovery of the payment 
of insurance on a ship is not’an admiral- 
ty case. Marine insurance was collected 
in this case by a shipowner from the 
Home through false representations as to 
the cause of the loss, and the Home 
brcught suit to recover this money. Both 
the lower court and the Court of Ap- 
peals held, however, that the action was 
one in tort to recover money erroneous- 
ly paid and was not a case over which 
admiralty had jurisdiction. 

The case was that of the Home against 
the Merchants Transportation Co. 

Circuit Judge Gilbert, in his opinion 
said in part: 

“The court below dismissed for want 
of jurisdiction in the admiralty a libel 
in personnam presenting two causes of 
action brought by the appellant to re- 
cover the sums of money which it paid to 
the appellee upon two policies of insur- 
ance, one a policy upon the hull of a 
vessel upon which the appelant paid 
$4,050, the other a policy covering ma- 
rine risks for disbursements and/or 
earnings upon which the appellant paid 

> 


MM, 
Reservations In Policy 


“The libel alleged that in the policy 
upon the hull it was provided that the 
same was warranted to be subject to 
English law and usage as to liability for 
and settlement of any and all claims, and 
that by English law and usage it is pro- 
vided that ‘where with the privity of the 
assured the ship is sent to sea in an un- 
seaworthy state, the insurer is not liable 
for any loss attributable to unseaworthi- 
ness, that as to the second policy a 
warranty of seaworthiness was implied 
under the statutes of Washington, where 
the contract was made. 

“The libel alleged that the vessel so 
insured was with the privity of the as- 
sured sent to sea in an unseaworthy con- 
dition, and as the result of her unsea- 
worthiness, while on her voyage she 
sank and became a total loss; that the 
appellant paid said sums in said policies 
without knowledge or means of knowing 
that the vessel was sent to sea in an 
unseaworthy state and upon the repre- 
sentation of the appellee that it had com- 
plied with all the provisions of the poli- 
cies and of the law applicable thereto 
and was entitled to recover said sums; 
that it was in ignorance, misapprehen- 
sion, misinformation and mistake of the 
true fact of such unseaworthiness. and 
the appellee’s privity thereto that the 
appellant paid said losses to its damage 
in the sums so paid, and that the ap- 
pellee holds said sums to the appellant’s 
use as for money had and received. 


No Remedy In Admiralty 


“Jurisdiction in admiralty in cases of 
contract depends upon the nature of the 
contract ‘and is limited to contracts, 
claims, and services purely maritime and 
touching the rights and duties appertain- 
ing to commerce and navigation.’ The 
Eclipse, 135 U. S. 599, 608. 

“A contract of marine insurance is a 
maritime contract, Insurance Company 
vs. Dunham, 11 Wall. 1. But a contract 
to procure marine insurance is not en- 
forcible in admiralty, Marquadt vs. 
French, 53 Fed. 603. 

“Nor is a contract by a carrier by 
weter to procure insurance on goods re- 


ceived for transportation a maritime con- 
tract, City of Clarksville, 94 Fed. 201. 

“In Plummer vs. Webb, 4 Mass. 380, 
Judge Story said: 

““Tn cases of a mixed nature it is not 
a sufficient foundation for admiralty ju- 
risdiction that there are involved some 
ingredients of a maritime nature. The 
substance of the whole contract must be 
maritime.’ 

“The appellant admits that its causes 
of action are in the nature of assumpsit 
for money had and received, and con- 
tends that while it is true that the libel 
alleges that the appellee made incorrect 
proofs of loss and that the payments 
were made under ‘misapprehension, mis- 
information, mistake, and ignorance of 
the facts,’ those allegations are not the 
basis of the causes of action but are in- 
serted to show admiralty jurisdiction in 
that the question of the right to recover 
involves the construction of maritime 
ccntracts and the application of princi- 
ples of maritime law;. and it relies upon 
United States Shipping Board vs. 
Banque Russo Asiatique, 286 Fed. 918; 
The John Francis, 184 Fed. 746; Allan- 
wilde Corps vs. Vacuum Oil Company, 


248 U. S. 377; and Int. Paper Co. vs. The. 


Gracie D. Chambers, 248 U. S. 387. 
Status of Cases Cited 


“In the first two cases so cited the 
libels were brought to recover money 
exacted under duress and paid under 
protest. The parties to those actions were 
in the same attitude to the litigation that 
they would have been in had the action 
been brought directly upon the contracts, 
and the only question before the courts 
was the proper construction of contracts 
of affreightment and the determination 
of the rights of the parties thereunder. 

“The same substantially is true of the 
Allanwilde and Gracie Chambers cases. 
The question of jurisdiction was not 
raised or discussed in those cases and 
decision there turned wholly upon the 
meaning of the provisions of charter 
parties. 

“Those cases differ from the case at 
bar. Here the action is not merely an 
action on a maritime contract or tort, 
nor a suit to enforce liability under the 
covenants of policies of marine insur- 
ance. It is an action growing out of 
certain alleged inequitable acts of the 
appellee, and primarily its purpose is to 
recover money obtained by means of 
fraud and false representations. 

“In such a case in an action for dam- 
ages as for tort it is sufficient to en- 
title the plaintiff to recover if he has so 
far relied upon the false representations 
of the insured that but for such false 
representations the payments would not 
have been made. 


Time of Discovery Is Factor 


“In either form of action the first 
question for determination is whether or 
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Automobile Work of 
The Laboratories 


BUMPERS, LOCKING DEVICES 


Radically Different View Has Arisen 
With Regard to Value of Various 
Locking Devices 








Last year was an active twelve months 
ii the automobile department of the 
Underwriters Laboratories in Chicago 
and New York. Rapid changes in auto- 
mobile construction and equipment have 
kept the laboratories busy checking up 
on the innovations. Bumpers and lock- 
ing devices continue to be two of the 
principal things which the laboratories 
supervise, outside of the all-important 
feature of the fire hazard on cars. 

In the report of the laboratories cov- 
ering the work of 1926 the following re- 
fers to bumpers, locking devices and 
other accessories: 

“Label service on bumpers has contin- 
ued during the year and no small part 
of the routine work of the department 
is the testing of new types of bars and 
fittings necessitated, from time to time, 
by the development of new models of 
automobiles. An unusually interesting 
development in the bumper work is the 
special series of tests now under way to 
obtain further information in regard to 
protection offered by bumpers, particu- 
larly at the ends and over the points of 
support. Heretofore the standard im- 
pact tests, used to obtain information on 
the protective ability of the bumper, have 
been directed to the center of the bar 
and while such impacts undoubtedly 
stress the fittings severely, the question 
has been raised as to whether or not 
listed and labeled bumpers provide suffi- 
cient protection in the event of the im- 
pact being received over the point of 
support or at the end of the bar. The 
special tests mentioned are being made 
to provide information on this question. 
The department has received the fullest 
cooperation of the bumper manufactur- 
ers, many of whom have supplied sam- 
ples for this work. Conclusions have not 
yet been reached but the item is men- 
tioned to indicate the importance of con- 
tinual development and_ reconsideration 
of standards, even in an apparently sta- 
ble line of accessories, such as bumpers. 

Change in Locking Devices 

“The automobile locking device situa- 
tion presents a very unusual outlook in- 
asmuch as the insurance interests, with 
whom the laboratories has co-operated for 
sO many years in this connection, have 
decided upon a radically different pol- 








not the appellee*® imposed upon the ap- 
pellant by false proofs of loss and the 
appellant, in ignorance of the fraud, 
miay be decisive of his right to recover. 
“No precedent is found presenting the 
precise question here involved and its 
decision is attended with some difficulty, 
but we are not convinced that the court 
below erred in denving the jurisdiction. 
“The decree is affirmed.” - 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,976,780.91 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $7,400,761.92 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,285,952.89 





WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 
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icy in connection with locks. Up to the 
present it has been the policy of the 
companies to regard the automobile 
owner as the one most interested in the 
theft situation. Results of expericnce 
over a period of years have apparently 
convinced the companies that a different 
attitude is needed and the scene has 
now shifted so that the automobile 
manufacturer is regarded as the one 
most interested in reducing theft losses, 

“In other words, if the car owner will 
not buy and use locks, even though given 
the encouragement of a reduction in in- 
surance premium for such use, perhaps 
the automobile’ manufacturer will view 
the matter seriously enough to be vitally 
interested in the theft experience record 
of his car. The highly-competitive na- 
ture of automobile selling appears to 
warrant this viewpoint and those vitally 
concerned are awaiting with considerable 
interest the outcome of the application 
of this line of reasoning. 

“On account of this situation, the work 
of the department in testing locking de- 
vices has lagged somewhat in spite of 
continual developments in test metltods 
and standards whereby these devices are 
judged. However, Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories’ labeled locks are still regarded as 
embodying desirable qualifications and 
the presence of the label is testimony 
of merit to the prospective purchaser. 

“Various automotive accessories have 
been submitted for test, including some 
unusual car heaters, as well as a num- 
ber of smaller items such as strainers, 
fuel line fittings, and the like. Recently 
an application was filed for investigation 
of a safety type of glass for use in auto- 
mobile. windshields. and car windows. 
This product, a laminated glass and py- 
roxlyn combination, is intended to resist 
shock and impact, ‘particularly in event 
of collision, and to prevent the throwing 
of shattered glass which in so many in- 
Stahces causes severe injuries.” 





SINGERS AND PLAYERS WANTED 

Through the singing of Christmas 
carols by the members of the Insurance 
Society of New York, which took place 
at the foot of Liberty street on Thurs- 
day, ‘December 23, .considerable _ talent 
was unearthed and the society is now 
endeavoring to form a musical organiza 
tion. A large number of cards _ have 
been sent out to the various members 
of the organization asking them as (0 
whether they sing or play an_ instru 
ment, and if so what sort of an instru 
ment it is. It is expected that a sufi- 
cient number of members will be ob- 
tained from the ranks to form a chord 
society and orchestra. 





WOULD STRENGTHEN DEP’T. 


Governor John H. Trumbull of Com 
necticut, in his inaugural address las 
week at Hartford, went on record as ll 
favor of strengthening the personnel 0 
the State Insurance Department am 
giving the department a larger appre 
priation. The great number of insuranct 
companies and the increasing coiaple« 
ity of their business has required from 
the insurance department, said Governo 
Trumbull, an amount of investigation am 
a scope of action which has taxed the 
resources of the department far beyond 
the scope of its personnel and appre 
priations. He said it was of the greatet 
importance that the insurance cepatt 
ment secure more funds. 





MADE SPECIAL AGENT | 
Joseph W. Bryant is now Virginld 
special agent for the Alliance of Phile 
delphia as well as for the Phila:elphi 
Fire & Marine. When Hugh M. Wit 
hitherto Virginia special for the Aliant 
became special agent the first of the ye" 
for the North America in Virginia, su“ 
ceeding Drury P. Malone, promoted 


the home office, Mr. Bryant assured tht 
duties of special agent for the Ajlianc® 
at the same time remaining as spec! 
for the Philadelphia F. & M., which he 
was already representing. Both he @ 
Mr. Witt will continue to maintain hea” 
quarters in Richmond. 
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Young E. Allison 
Sunny and saucy, witty and whimsical, 
Young E. Allison, just turned 73, sits in 
his sanctum in Louisville watching the 


world go by. The comments in the “In- 
surance Field” on what his shrewd eyes 
see are as vigorous and cheerful as they 
ever were. He is not yet at the reminis- 
cent stage nor tired of peeking into the 
future. I do wish he would pause be- 
tween lead penciling his insurance edi- 
torialettes and linger in the past long 
enough to write his memoirs. 

There are not many men in America 
who could write an autobiography which 
would be so engrossing and entertaining. 
Not that he has had a wild, exciting and 
what might be called eventful life in the 
world of great happenings, but he has 
been a very close observer of such hap- 
penings, as well as the friend of many 
of the chief actors on the scene. 

In Evansville, Ind., Mr. Allison was a 
cub reporter—a boy who chased after 
murders and fires and politicians; and he 
has been on the trail of news or has 
been analyzing and dissecting it ever 
since. What thrilling stories a man can 
tell who has been on newspapers for 
more than half a century and to whom 
the passing years have brought mellow 
judgement, a sharpened fancy and a bril- 
liance of style! 

* a 
Many Things to Write About 

With Mr. Allison it would be a choice 
of 2 myriad of incidents to write about. 
Caleb Powers alone would take a chap- 
ter. He was the Kentucky secretary of 
state who seemed doomed to die on the 
scaffold because the shot which killed 
Governor Goebel in Frankfort was fired 
from his office window. Powers, a hand- 
some young mountaineer, stoutly main- 
tained that he did not fire it, thousands 
belicved him. He was taken to jail and 
the fight for his release was conducted 
by the Republican party. The brains of 
that fight was Young E. Allison, who at 
the time was editor of the leading Re- 
publican daily of the state, the Louisville 
“Herald.” Every time the Powers sen- 
tence was affirmed by a high court, Alli- 
son would start anew the battle for his 
telease. Finally, came the day when the 
Prison doors opened and Powers was a 
free man. Later, he was elected to Con- 
gress. Kentucky has.a way of awarding 
“with Congressional seats persons who 
have suffered. The wife of a Congress- 
man sentenced for some “crime” in con- 
hection with the. Volstead Act is now in 
Congress. 

Among other exciting things of which 
Mr. Allison could tell is that celebrated 
faro game when Nat C. Goodwin, at the 
time America’s greatest comedian, ran to 
the gambling house as soon as the Sat- 
urday night performance at Macauley’s 

eatre was over and played all night, 
all day Sunday, and on until Monday 
noon when he was obliged to join his 
troupe at the station. 

Theré was another Nat Goodwin ad- 

. Venture the details of which rang 











throughout Louisville at the time and 
that was the comedian’s later encounter 
in a New York theatre with a Louisville 
man to whom he owed a large poker 
debt and which was collected during a 
dark scene when the comedian, sitting in 
a box, not only listened with bated 
breath while a voice in his ear told him 
to pay that debt before the evening was 
over but also felt in his side the cold 
barrel of a revolver. 

Then there were murders of several 
prominent Louisville men in notorious 
dives, the running down of which mys- 
teries—none to the publication point, 
however—kept Allison and other Louis- 
ville newspaper men in a state of excite- 
ment and futile trail hunting for weeks. 

The thought that Mr. Allison should 
write his memoirs before putting down 
his lead pencil for the last time came 
to me again the other day when I was 
reading the life story of Henry T. Finck, 
for forty-odd years the music critic of 
the New York “Evening Post,” who died 
recently. In it he referred to Mr. Alli- 
son’s opera, “The Ogalallas,” an Indian 
opus which was sung by The Bostonians, 
the most famous light opera organization 
of the time, actors in and singers of the 
immortal “Robin Hood,” by the _ late 
Reginald De Koven and the living Harry 
B. Smith. All old-timers will remember 
this wonderful troupe, the personnel of 
which included Henry Clay Barnabee, 
Jessie Bartlett Davis, Eugene Cowles 
and Tom Karl. “The Ogalallas” was not 
so successful as “Robin Hood,” but it 
had the distinction of temporarily putting 
a tenor out of the running as Waller, the 
composer, had written the vocal music so 
high that it ruined the voice of this 
singer. Allison disclaimed any responsi- 
bility for this, as his share in the pro- 
duction was merely to write the libretto. 

* * * 


Could Tell Much About Insurance 
Personalities 

And if Mr. Allison does write his me- 
moirs he certainly must reserve some 
chapters to tell about insurance person- 
alities. He has been the faithful corre. 
spondent of many of them and his al- 
most daily notes to, as well as notes 
from Henry Evans, late chairman of the 
America Fore companies, would find no 
lack of readers among executives in fire 
insurance. 

However, the best prophecy at this 
point is that the Evans-Allison corre- 
spondence will continue to linger in the 
archives. Such discussions from private 
epistles frequently find their way into 
print when public men are under review, 
especially statesmen, but frank letters 
from big business people seldom are 
printed unless Hearst buys them as he 
did in the case of Senator Foraker of 
Ohio and Charles F. Murphy of New 
York. 

eek: e 


Mr. Allison on How to Read Newspapers 
Mr. Allison is one of the few happy 
men I’ve ever met. It is not his mood 


to regret that he is not doing something 
different from what is engaging his at- 
tention. When Charles A. Dana and 
other publishers tried to lure him away 
from Louisville he would not budge an 
inch. He was enjoying life in the city 
on the banks of the Ohio and there he 
has remained. Without envy or a pang 
of any kind he has seen a long line of 
Kentuckians trek to the metropolis, many 
to win fame, including Dr. Simon Flex- 
ner, head of the Rockefeller Institute, 
and Irvin Cobb, short story writer and 
humorist. He easily understands Dan 
Emmett’s immortal line: “I'll live and die 
in Dixie,” although nowadays there are 
people in the real Dixie who regard 
Louisville as being “in the North.” 


While I am discussing Mr. Allison I 
note that he was attracted by some ob- 
servations upon this page respecting how 
to read daily papers; in fact, he wrote 
two columns about these comments. I 
was particularly struck by his rushing 
to the defense of the $25,000 or $40,000 
a year men who sign news articles and 
whom I characterized as “dopesters,” 
men who take stale news and serve it 
warmed up in the way of interpretation. 
The Louisville editor loaned his strong 
right arm to such signatory reporters as 
Mark Sullivan, Louis Siebold and Grant- 
land Rice, on the theory that most read- 
ers are morons; they can’t grasp the 
significance of the news in one reading; 
and it is therefore necessary to have ex- 
perts repeat it to them in daily doses 
until it is assimilated, classified and in- 
dexed in the mind. 


I quite agree with him that this is the 
function and the mission of the daily 
writer of signed syndicate stories, but the 
advice on this page was not addressed to 
morons but to the intelligent insurance 
men who, I hope, read “Big Bill” and my 
particular advice was that they read 
Mark Sullivan, Grantland Rice and 
others in the army of signed article re- 
porters but once a week and thus save 
a lot of time for themselves as they will 
not be missing" any vital facts. 


Mr. Allison also spoke a piece in favor 
of Pro Bono Publico. the people who 
write letters to the editors of daily pa- 
pers for publication. My argument was 
that most of such letters are written by 
nuts, publicity grabbers, propagandists 
and nit-wits. Mr. Allison’s contention is 
that this is the only opportunity for the 
public to give its point of view and to 
check up on the editorial writers by 
showing what the readers actually think. 


There is no doubt that in those letters 
to the editor the readers show their 
souls as well as betray their real 
thoughts, but as to whether busy insur- 
ance men should regard the reading of 
such letters as worthwhile I’ll let my 
case rest merely with three instances of 
letters which I recently saw in daily 
newspapers: 

In a New York tabloid young morons 
are actually writing and telling which 
one of their sweethearts they love most 
and why. They accompany each letter 
with a picture of the girl. 


In a Maryland paper I read a letter 
saying that “Babe” Ruth is a greater 
man than was Napoleon. 

In a Chicago paper I read a letter from 
a young man who had parked his car 
under an elevated railway station and 
then spent an hour and a half watching 
women come down the stairs in order 
to make a statistical table showing what 
percentage of them wore undercoverings 
found in dry goods stores and what per- 
centage of them dispensed with such cov- 
erings. 

ae ee 


Gibbons to Interview Premiers 

Herbert Adams Gibbons, who talked 
so illuminatingly to the Blue Goose at 
the Waldorf the other night on the 
French crisis and the hopeless situation 
there from the financial viewpoint, is 
sailing to Europe for the purpose of in- 
terviewing Mussolini, Briand and other 
personalities. Although his home is in 
Princeton, N. J., and he also spends part 


of each week in Philadelphia in confer- 
ence with Rodman Wanamaker whose 
daily paper, “The Record,” he is running, 
and where he got many facts for his bi- 
ography, “John Wanamaker,” recently 
completed (two volumes, published by 
Harper’s) he manages to spend part of 
each year in Europe and this year will 
go again later in the summer as his 
present trip will be a short one. Among 
his other distinctions Mr. Gibbons is 
president of the Persia Society and he 
has also just written an attractive new 
book called “The Ports of France.” 


On Thursday of last week Dr. Gib- 
bons spoke for three hours on interna- 
tional affairs before the War College at 
Washington. He arrived in New York 
in time to attend the Blue Goose dinner; 
and then he went to the home of Wil- 
liam Quaid, vice-president of the Amer- 
ica Fore companies, and gave an inter- 
esting talk on the situation in Italy and 
other European states as well as making 
pertinent and entertaining comments on 
Washington personalities. 

ie 


The “Journal of Commerce” 

The merger of the “Journal of Com- 
merce” with the New York “Commercial” 
following their purchase by the Ridder 
brothers, New York newspaper publish- 
ers, naturally has caused a stir in the 
world of metropolitan journalism and the 
merger was followed by the discharge of 
most of the editorial and business staff 
of the New York “Commercial” as well 
as some members of the “Journal of 
Commerce” organization. It will be 
gratifying to insurance men that W. S. 
Crawtord is to continue as insurance 
editor of the paper. 

Although it was announced that the 
“journal of Commerce” was purchased 
trom the heirs of R. R. Govin, Mr. Rid- 
der revealed that the former real owner 
ot the paper was Charles A. Stoneham, 
president of the New York Exhibition 
Co., owners of the New York Giants, 
National League baseball team. Mr. 
Ridder said Mr. Stoneham’s ownership 
was “hidden” in the Govin estate. The 
good will, subscription lists and other 
assets of the New York “Commercial” 
were purchased from Russell R. Whit- 
man. 

The “Commercial’s” suspension threw 
about 100 employes out of work. None 
of them could be taken care of on the 
combined paper. Mr. Ridder said one of 
his biggest jobs at present was to cut 
down the number of employes on the 
“Journal: of Commerce,” which he de- 
clared was over-staffed. 


“There were four circulation managers 
on this paper,” he said, “one for every 
6,000 circulation. And it had more ad- 
vertising solicitors than the New York 
‘Times’ and the New York ‘Herald- 
Tribune’ combined.” 

“The only important executive change 
so far on the ‘Journal of Commerce’ is 
the appointment of Leo R. Owens, for- 
mer production manager of the New 
York ‘World,’ as general manager, suc- 
ceeding Mason Peters. Mr. Parker will 
continue as editor-in-chief and V. G. 
Idden as managing editor. Ellis L. How- 
land will remain as market editor, W. 


S. Crawford as insurance editor, John, 


Manning as dry goods editor, and Fred- 
erick M. Hawkins as night editor.” 


* * * 


The Versatile W. W. Darrow 


I learned the other day that the strik- 
ing poster, “Live to Win,” which the 
thrift week committee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters is 
broadcasting this month to, all parts of 
the country is the work of William W. 
Darrow, advertising manager of the 
Home Insurance Co. Mr. Darrow was 
called in by Graham C. Wells, chairman 
of the thrift committee, and in a surpris- 
ingly short time he demonstrated that 
he was just as versatile in creating a life 
insurance poster as he is in working out 
ideas for use in the Home’s advertising 
campaign, 
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J.S. Rowe Takes a 
Sanguine View of 1927 


DISCUSSES MANY SUBJECTS 





Expects a Small Margin of Profit On 
Underwriting; Calls Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Situation Almost Hopeless 





President J. Scofield Rowe, of the 
Metropolitan Casualty, is of the opinion 
that the outlook in 1927 for a small mar- 
gin of profit on underwriting is good 
for the thinking, conservative under- 
writer who is supported by an alert, ef- 
ficient claim service. Mr. Rowe says 
“thinking underwriter” advisedly because 
he feels that too many so-called under- 
writers let someone else do their think- 
ing by accepting risks blindly because 
they are told that such and such com- 
panies are hungry for the business. He 
states that the best claim service in the 
world cannot salvage a profit unless pre- 
ceded by sound, thoughtful underwriting. 

He follows up this thought by stating 
that any margin of profit from work- 
men’s compensation seems well-nigh 
hopeless under present conditions. He 
makes the point that “our rate makers 
are too slow in making rate adjustments 
to meet changing conditions and while 
there is an indication of some awaken- 
ing on this point, rating reforms, if they 
do come, are not likely to materially af- 
fect the business of 1927.” 


How 1927 Lines Up for Volume 


Continuing Mr. Rowe says: “The 
outlook for continued increase in volume 
of casualty and surety business parallels 
the outlook for general prosperity. In- 
surance in all lines follows financial, in- 
dustrial and commercial development; in 
other words, insurance has come to be 
an inseparable part of business. New in- 
surance needs are constantly being cre- 
ated by the changing hazards of a com- 
plex and progressive civilization. 

“Increased property values and pres- 
ent-day high standards of living demand 
greater insurance protection and people 
generally have more and more come to 
recognize and appreciate their responsi- 
bility and the need of protection for 
those who are to come after.” 


Not Worried About Compulsory Auto 
Laws 


Asked by The Eastern Underwriter to 
comment on other significant trends in 
the casualty-surety business, Mr. Rowe 
replied as follows: “The aggregate re- 
sults for 1926 ought to show a small mar- 
gin of profit due primarily to substan- 
tial profits in certain lines and to a lesser 
degree a general improvement in under- 
writing conditions, reduced ‘acquisition 
and other expenses. 

“T do not believe that the legislative 
trend toward compulsory automobile in- 
surance will affect adversely the busi- 
ness of private insurance. While this 
trend is not without danger, I believe 
the strong counter-trend to keep the 
government and state out of business 
will aid in finding a proper and safe so- 
lution of this important problem. 

“The advent of many new casualty and 
surety companies must obviously retard 
the growth of the older companies. If 
past experience may be taken as a guide, 
some of these new companies may be ex- 
pected to fall by the wayside. In my 





opinion the number of new companies 
now in process of building on a safe and 
permanent foundation can do no more 
than absorb a part of the natural in- 
crease of the business as a whole. 


Sees Need for New Executives’ Ass'n. 


“An Association of Casualty and Sure- 
ty Executives should be of great value 
in dealing with the broader and non- 
controversial subjects: such as, legisla- 
tion, taxation, public relations, etc., in 
which all have a common interest. 

“While the casualty and surety com- 
panies are well organized and well 
served by associations and bureaus com- 
petent to deal effectively with rate mak- 
ing, underwriting and other departmental 
problems, we have never had a single 
organization of chief executives properly 
equipped to deal promptly and effective- 
ly with the broader problems above men- 
tioned. 

“Acquisition cost regulation of mis- 
cellaneous casualty lines, while far 
from ideal, has helped materially to re- 
duce costs and to discourage competitive 
bidding for business through the pay- 
ment of excessive commissions. There 
is good reason to hope for and to ex- 
pect reasonable regulation of acquisition 
costs for fidelity and surety business. 
The surety business is in large measure 
made for the companies. In other words, 
it is a kind of business largely sought 
after and bought, requiring little, if any, 
selling effort. 

“Common sense demands that the 
companies cooperate to avoid destructive 
competition through the payment of ex- 
cess commissions and this ought to be 
done without inviting insurance depart- 
ments to apply coercive measures.” 





W. G. CURTIS’ NEW CONNECTION 





Is State Agent in New Jersey for the 
Guaranty Fire and Independent 
Bonding & Casualty 
William G. Curtis, who resigned re- 
cently as associate manager, Northern 
New Jersey branch, Standard Accident, 
joined the National Guaranty Fire and 
Independent Bonding & Casualty of 
Newark this week as their state agent 

for New Jersey. 

Mr. Curtis is thoroughly familiar with 
the technique of both fire and casualty 
underwriting. While the past few years 
of his career have been in the casualty 
field, he represented the Automobile of 
Hartford and the Eagle, Star & British 
Dominions for fire lines when in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Under his new arrangement Mr. Curtis 


will write all fire, casualty and bonding 
lines at low cost rates. 





1926 WAS ITS BIGGEST YEAR 





Commercial Casualty Wrote Over 
$10,500,000 in Net Premiums; Made 
Considerable Profit on Investments 


C. W. Feigenspan, president of the 
Commercial Casualty, in a letter to the 
stockholders of the company a few days 
ago said that greater progress had been 
made in 1926 than in any other previous 
year that the company had been doing 
business. Mr. Feigenspan stated that 
during the year “we wrote over $10,- 

000 in net premiums, or an increase 
of more than $1,200,000 over the preced- 
ing year. 
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Maximum City Surety 
Agents Here to Be 36 


MEETING FIXES COMMISSIONS 











Superintendent Beha to Approve Top 
Fidelity & Surety of 30%; Mercantile 
Blanket 20%; Banker’s Blanket 15% 





When the surety acquisition cost meet- 
ing in New York on Tuesday came to 
a close the executives present were in 
accord on the Greater New York and 
California situations, the two principal 
spots which were discussed. 

The Greater New York situation had 
been reviewed at a previous meeting on 
January 7 and the recommendations 
which developed out of it were presented 
to and accepted by the executives on 
Tuesday with slight modifications of 
phraseology, subject to the approval of 
Superintendent of Insurance Beha. 

It is contemplated to appoint several 
classes of producers—city agents, bor- 
ough agents and brokers. The city and 
borough agents will naturally be a lim- 
ited number because there are only 36 
companies qualified to write business in 
New York. The maximum of this class 
is 36, and they will include those brok- 
erage offices who specialize in bonding 
business and come up to a certain fixed 
standard of»service. Their top commis- 
sidn will be 30% on fidelity and surety; 
20% on mercantile blanket bonds, and 
15% on banker’s blanket bonds. This 
scale of preferred commissions, as it is 
called, will apply only on business which 
is personally produced. 

Ordinary brokers will get a top com- 
mission of 20% on fidelity and surety; 
10% on mercantile blanket bonds, and 
10% on banker’s blanket bonds. It was 
the opinion of one executive that there 
will be a wild scramble on the part of 
brokers as to who will be entitled to be 
placed on the list of 36 city agents. 

To relieve the California situation it 
was decided that two general agency 
points would be established in northern 
California—San Francisco and Oakland. 
Six points at which 25% may be paid 
may be chosen by each company or by 
the unanimous vote of the local associa- 
tion. For southern California, Los 
Angeles was designated as the general 
agent point. Any company will be per- 
mitted to nominate one additional gen- 
eral agency location. This part of the 


Ay state is also allowed five points at which 
n 


25% may be paid, these five points to be 
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E. J. Schofield Defends 
Stand on Surety Rules 


DOESN’T AGREE WITH BURRAS 





Wants Same Privileges for Standard’s 
General Agents as Competing Branch 
Offices Get 





E. J. Schofield, vice-president, Stand- 
ard Accident, sent out a letter to repre- 
sentatives of the company this week in 
which he made clear the Standard’s 
stand on the fidelity and surety acquisi- 
tion cost situation. 

In Mr. Schofield’s opinion the big 
question in this situation is, “Is it proper 
to ask insurance commissioners as a 
body to approve a specific set of rules 
such as was presented to them at Los 
Angeles?” In reply he states that “we 
are distinctly and unalterably opposed to 
the plan of asking the commissioners to 
approve rules as a body. We hold that 
they have no jurisdiction, and in most 
states they have no law upon which 
they could predicate such an approval 
or such an enforcement.” 

Mr. Schofield refers to a letter sent 
out in November by President Burras of 
the National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents which he says places the 
Standard in an entirely false light and 
one which demands defense and explan- 
ation. Mr. Burras called the fight at 
Los Angeles as “our cause,” and said 
that the association officers and commit- 
tees believed the adoption of these par- 
ticular rules was “necessary to the con- 
tinued life of the general agency sys 
tem.” 

Coming back vigorously at Mr. Burras, 
Mr. Schofield says that the natural con- 
clusion to be drawn from this circular 
letter was that any company oppose 
to the rules presented at Los Angeles 
was opposed to the continued life of the 
general agency system. “We most e- 
phatically deny that that is the case 80 
far as our company is concerned,” is his 
retort. “Fully 80% of our business 
obtained from the general agency sys 
tem and we would hardly be foolish 
enough to try to destroy ‘the hen which 
laid the golden egg.’” 

Mr. Schofield then gives the reasons 


(Continued on page 35) 





selected by each company or by the 
unanimous vote of the southern Califor 
nia Association. Not more than one 25 

agency is to be located in any one city. 
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H. G. B. Alexander Heads A Happy Family 


More Than 80% of the Stock of the Continental Casualty and Continental Assurance Owned 
By Men and Women Who Are Devoting Entire Time to the Organization; 
President Alexander Interviewed by The Eastern Underwriter; 

Continental Companies Premium Income $16,000,000 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


In the hurly-burly, sometimes topsy- 
turvy, and admittedly complicated and 
difficult business of casualty insurance, 
there i is a company officer in Chicago who 
is held in the highest esteem by the chief 
executives of the casualty companies 
throughout the nation and who won that 
high esteem when the interests he repre- 
sented were small. Since then these in- 
terests have expanded until the companies 
he represents have a premium income of 
about $16,000,000 a year. 

This executive is H. G. B. Alexander, 
president of the Continental Casualty and 
of the Continental Assurance. Mr. Alex- 
ander built up the reputation he has in 
the casualty world, not only because the 
magic wand of success has touched all 
of his ventures and enterprises, demon- 
strating sound judgment and keen vision, 
but he has always been what is character- 
ized in the West as a “square-shooter.” 
He has played the game with his competi- 
tors as they want to see it played; has 
been active in and faithful to co-operative 
movements in which his companies have 
embarked; and has never given his word 
unaccompanied by a conscientious urge to 
stick to the spirit as well as the letter of 
his pledge. 

A Loving Cup From International 
Convention 


When a visitor enters his office one 
of the first things he sees is a loving 
cup which came to Mr. Alexander after 
he had been for three years president 
of the International Association of Ac- 
cident Underwriters. It was a token-of 
appreciation of the man and his admin- 
istration given to him by his confreres in 
casualty insurance. On the cup is this 
Inscription : 

1 1909 


Presented to 
H. G. B. Alexander 
Thrice President of the 
International Association of Acci- 
dent Underwriters 
By his fellow members in token of 
friendship and as evidence of their 
appreciation of his successful ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the 
association, 
cee € 
Equally important are the relations of 
this insurance president with his own peo- 
Ple—the officers and production force and 
ome Office personnel of the Continental 
Companies. In those ranks he has gen- 
erated a spirit which has placed him at 
the head of what can be correctly desig- 
nated as a happy family. This happiness 
is a result of the opportunities which have 
been given not only to progress with the 
company in the every day working ‘routine 
but also to be a part and parcel of the 
company through being a part owner of 
the company. 
Unique Capital Stock Structure 
The capital stock structure of the Con- 
tinental Companies is unique not only 
among insurance companies but also finan- 
cial institutions generally. The capital 
Stock and surplus funds of the Continental 
Companies are between $5,000,000 and $6,- 
000. The stock is owned by approxi- 
Mately one thousand stockholders. Of 
these between 80 and 90% are men and 
women who are devoting their entiré bus- 
iness time to the upbuilding of the Con- 
tinental institution. These consist of offi- 
cers, department heads, general agents, 
agents and Home Office employes. Of the 
employes in the general office at Chicago, 
Including everybody from the office boy 
up, more than half own stock in the in- 





stitution which employs them. Of the 
general agents of the company approxi- 
mately 90% own stock in the Continental 
Companies. In consequence, the Board of 
Directors with two exceptions consists of 
men who are devoting their entire time 
to the Continental institution. The board 
includes three general agents and the bal- 
ance are Continental officials. One excep- 
tion is a gentleman whose family was one 
of the original stockholders of the Con- 
tinental; therefore, an original associate 
of President Alexander. In view of the 
foregoing I think the Continental can 
truthfully say that it is owned by its em- 
ployes and managed by its owners. 
Continental Welfare Association 


The Continental Welfare Association in- 
stituted by President Alexander some 
eight or nine years ago is also rather 
unique and carries out the idea of dentoc- 
racy that pervades the Continental insti- 
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tution. The Continental Welfare Associa- 
tion is a separate corporation, not for 
profit, to which the Continental Compa- 
nies pay each month a certain per cent. 
of its payroll. The money so received is 
invested for the purpose of creating 
funds for pensions, life insurance, dis- 
ability, marriage dowries, etc. All of this 
is without cost to employes. The Wel- 
fare Association is governed by a board 
of five directors—three of whom are 
elected by the employe body and two 
appointed by the Continental Casualty 
Co. so that the managing control of the 
institution is in the hands of the em- 
ployes. At the present time there are, 
as usual, a number of employes on the 
disability list. I have in mind at the mo- 
ment a man who retired last year. His 
name is Charles S. Cornelius. He was 
cashier for the Continental for twenty- 
seven years. While he is hale and hearty 
he and his family decided that at his 
age of 77 it, was time for him to enjoy 
some California sunshine. He had saved 
a modest competency and in addition, 
acccrding to the rules of the Welfare 
Association, was put on the pension list 
and is now receiving a pension of $91.27 
per month. This pension continues for 
his life and a part of it continues after 
his death to his widow should she sur- 


vive him. Men and women so pensioned 
are not required to refrain from gain- 
ful occupation. 


How Mr. Alexander Made His In- 

surance Start 

The history of the Continental is a 
story of continued, steady, conservative 
growth from small beginnings. 

Back in the early days there was a 
company called the Metropolitan Acci- 
dent,.a very small assessment organiza- 
ticn. In November, 1897, this company 
figured i ina combination with other com- 
panies, including the Northwestern Ben- 
evolent at Duluth and the Continental 
Assurance Company of Hammond, Ind., 
which had as its principal interest a rail- 
way franchise business with the Michi- 
gan Central. The merger took the Con- 
tinental charter and the name was 
changed to the Continental Casualty 
Company in October, 1900. The assess- 
ment business of the Northwestern Ben- 
evolent was put upon an industrial basis 
along with some railroad franchise busi- 
ness which came with the Continental. 
The next step was to take over the Rail- 
way Officials Association of Indianapolis 
and that is where Mr. Alexander entered 
the picture. 

Coming to this country from England 
after various experiences he had become 
an insurance man. He lived in New 
York and was a representative of the 
Railway Officials of Indianapolis, Ind. He 
had a title but he was, as a matter of 
fact, a hard-working solicitor. It was 
not uncommon for him to jump on a 
milk wagon at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, ride down to the old Park Avenue 
station of the New York Central and 
sell an accident and health policy to a 
porter. He got to know hundreds of 
conductors, brakemen, mail clerks and 
others connected with the railroads. His 
energy and success attracted very favor- 
able attention in Indianapolis and he 
went there to take charge of production. 
He was made agency superintendent of 
the company, serving three years. He 
had become convinced that there was a 
better career for him in an organization 
conducted under the stock system of in- 
surance, the Railway Officials being a 
mutual. So, when the Railway Officials 
Association was taken over, he came to 
the Continental. From 1900 to 1906 he 
was general manager and from that post 
was elected president. 


Starts a Life Company 


The capital stock of the company about 
the time Mr. Alexander went there was 
$300,000. From the residue of the busi- 
ness of the different companies which 
became the Continental Casualty Co., 
quite a volume of industrial business was 
built up and the railroad franchise busi- 
ness which was the backbone of the 
Railway Officials also increased so that 
by 1910 the premium income had gone to 
about $3,000,000, split about fifty-fifty be- 
tween the railroad and the instalment 
business. 

At this time the company was owned 
by four or five men. It had little com- 
mercial accident business and, of course, 
no miscellaneous lines of any kind. 

Early in 1911 a life company was 
started by the consolidated interests 
called the Continental Assurance with 
$100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus, and 
incorporated under the laws of Illinois, 
the casualty company being incorporated 
under the laws of Indiana, which had 
been the home state of the old Conti- 
nental Assurance. 


The Continental Casualty is the largest 
stockholder of the Continental Assur- 
ance and the life company has done well, 
too, as it has about $80,000,000 insurance 
in force which will go to about $100,000,- 
000 at the end of 1927. 

The capital of the Continental Assur- 
ance is $500,000, the surplus about $500,- 
000, and the assets close to $7,000,000. 


The Agency . Structure 

The agency structure of the Conti- 
nental Companies is interesting and 
rather unique in view of the different 
qualifications and types of men who sell 
the industrial accident and health busi- 
ness, the railroad franchise business, the 
life insurance. business and the miscel- 
laneous lines division. For instance, the 
railroad franchise business which ap- 
proximates about $2,500,000 annual pre- 
mium income is run by an agency organ- 
ization which operates entirely separate 
and distinct, these agents going into 
yards,. shops, roundhouses, etc., solicit- 
ing men and gaining pay orders. 

There is practically $2,000,000 of in- 
dustrial business which in recent years 
has been termed the disability division. 
Originally based on $1 a month pre- 
miums the tendency has been to get 
away from monthly payments to a quar- 
terly and semi-annual payment basis. 
That $1 a month, by the way, has grown 
to more than $3 a month average. This 
business is also largely produced by an 
entirely separate agency corps. 

‘The life company in recent years has 
developed its own organization. 

For the benefit of those in the busi- 
ness not familiar with the technique of 
accident and health insurance following 
are descriptions of the coverages known 
as commercial business, industrial busi- 
ness, railroad franchise business and mis- 
cellaneous franchise business. 

Cc cial Bu 

The term “commercial” is ordinarily 
applied to contracts of accident and 
health insurance sold to business and 
professional men. Commercial policies 
are the most liberal policies issued, con- 
tain the least number of restrictions, the 
greatest number of additional benefits, 
and provide the largest indemnities. 
While the premiums are high by rea- 
son of the large benefits provided, this 
ferm of insurance is really the cheapest 
issued by accident and health companies, 
because it is issued to men engaged in 
the least hazardous occupations, and the 
loading for home office expense is, be- 
cause of the method of premium pay- 
ment, proportionately lower than in any 
other class. A very large percentage of 
this business is written on what is 
termed an annual basis, that is to say, 
the premium is paid in advance for a 
full year. It is not customary to issue 
a new policy each year but simply a re- 
newal certificate evidencing the fact that 
the company has agreed to carry the 
original policy in force for another year 
in consideration of the payment of an- 
other full annual premium. It is, how- 
ever, not essential that the premium be 
paid on an annual basis. Provision is 
made for payment on a semi-annual or 
a quarterly basis. In such event the rate 
carries an additional loading to take care 
of the additional detail incident to hand- 
ling two or four transactions instead of 
one. 





Industrial Business 
This term is ordinarily applied to con- 
tracts of accident and health insurance 
issued to industrial workers, artisans, 
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factory employes, etc. The premiums for 
this insurance are usually paid on a 
monthly basis although a considerable 
volume of business is written by some 
companies—not the Continental—on a 
weekly premium basis. The term “In- 
dustrial” was first used in connection 
with monthly or weekly payment life in- 
surance and subsequently adopted by the 
accident and health companies. The 
policy forms are more restricted than 
the so-called commercial forms and pro- 
vide smaller benefits. The premium, 
while usually less than that charged for 
a commercial policy is really higher in 
proportion to the amount of insurance 
given. This is true because the haz- 
ards incident to the industrial employ- 
ments are much greater and the pre- 
mium must of course carry a larger ex- 
pense loading to take care of the tre- 
mendous detail incident to handling 
twelve or fifty-two premium transactions 
in connection with one year’s insurance. 


Railroad Franchise Business 


This term is applied to insurance writ- 
ten on the employes of railroads. The 
policy forms used and the benefits pro- 
vided are similar to industrial forms and 
benefits. The chief distinction between 
railroad franchise and industrial business 
is the method of premium payment. As 
a preliminary to the operation of this 
business it is necessary for the insur- 
ance carried to enter into an agreement 
with the railroad whose employes it de- 
sires to solicit. These agreements ordi- 
narily provide that the solicitors of the 
insurance company may have free access 
to the premises, shops, yards, etc., of 
the railroad company for the purpose of 
soliciting insurance among its employes. 
Scmetimes special arrangements for the 
transportation of solicitors are made. In- 
stead of requiring premiums in cash the 
company accepts from applicants for in- 
surance what is known as a paymaster’s 
order, which is a written order signed 
by the applicant authorizing his pay- 
master to deduct the premium from his 
wages for designated periods. It is cus- 
tomary for solicitors to forward these 
paymaster’s orders to their company 
which makes up billings, forwarding 
same together with the orders to the 
paymaster for the division on which the 
applicant is employed. 

Pursuant to the authority given to him 
by the order the paymaster deducts the 
premium from the wages for a stipulated 
period and remits same to the insur- 
ance company. The company at the out- 
set accepts the paymaster’s order as cash 
and issues its policy upon the assumption 
that the order will be honored. In other 
words, it extends a period of credit. The 
order provides that if the instalment is 
not deducted the insurance shall lapse. 
Of course under this system the com- 
pany incurs certain exposure for which 
it never receives premium. Ordinarily 
the pay order provides for the deduction 
of the annual premium in not to ex- 
ceed six instalments, usually in three or 
four. This means that the indicated frac- 
tion of the annual premium is deducted 
from the wages for one specified pay 
period. The great bulk of this business 
is done by two or three companies which 
have specialized in it for many years. 

Miscellaneous Franchise Business 

The so-called “franchise system” as ap- 
plied to the handling of railroad busi- 
ness in the manner indicated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph is also applied to some 
extent in connection with the insurance 
of employes of other large employers of 
labor. The arrangements made in these 
cases are quite similar, and the methods 
of collection of premium practically iden- 
tical. A considerable volume of this 
business is written among the employes 
of steel mills and large factories. 

Enters Miscellaneous Casualty 

In 1915 the Continental Casualty took 
another very important step. It went 
into the miscellaneous casualty lines. 
This was done without bringing into the 
organization new people as the old or- 
ganization. gradually handled the work. 
This miscellaneous casualty business has 
developed, including all the lines, and the 


premium income in that division is now 
about $6,000,000 a year. 

With its development the commercial 
accident and health business is growing. 
The company is writing about $2,500,000 
commercial accident and health now. The 
commercial accident and health policies, 
by the way, are not produced by the 
railroad or industrial (disability) or life 
organizations but by the same agents 
who produce the miscellaneous casualty 
business. .B 

Along with commercial accident. and 
health is the non-cancellable policy, the 
Continental being one of the few com- 
panies issuing that coverage. 

Two years ago the Continental went 
into the surety business, the direction 
of which, of course, is handled by the 
miscellaneous casualty organizations. 


Assets of $22,000,000 

To sum up, the production of the Con- 
tinental Companies is about $16,000,000 
in premiums a year, divided as follows: 

Railroad franchise business, $2,500,000. 

Commercial accident and health, $2,- 

500,000. 

Industrial or disability, $2,000,000. 

Surety insurance, $1,000,000. 

Miscellaneous casualty, $6,000,000. 

Life insurance premiums, $2,000,000. 

The capital surplus of the Continental 
Casualty and the Continental Assurance 
is approximately — $6,000,000. Assets, 
$22,000,000. 

The Continental Casualty has always 
been a general agency company. Many 
of the field representatives own stock. 

There are quite a number of the offi- 
cers and department heads who have 
been with the company a great many 
years and most of them have worked 
up from the ranks. 


An Interview With Mr. Alexander 

Recently, when the writer of this ar- 
ticle was visiting Chicago he called upon 
the president of the Continental Cas- 
ualty and Continental Assurance and 
asked Mr. Alexander if he would not 
make some brief comments on , topics 
which are more or less present ‘in the 
minds of casualty and surety executives 
when they get together. He was told 
that these comments would be widely 
read and appreciated because of his 
standing in the insurance community. 
The Continental president consented to 
answer the questions and did so charac- 
teristically, viz.: with brevity and de- 
cision. The queries and his responses 
follow: 

“What is the most significant develop- 
ment in the casualty business in the past 
few years, and why?” : 

“The narrowing margin of underwrit- 
ing profit and the consequent almost 
sole reliance. of companies on banking 
profits, which in bad financial years al- 
most disappear.” 

“In what direction will the casualty 
business show its greatest expansion in 
the next, few years?” ; oe 

“Automobile insurance and lines inci- 
dent thereto.” : 

“What do you think of the new chief 
executives’ association movement?” 

“A desirable move if a satisfactory 
manager can be obtained.” 

“How can public relations—a better 
understanding of and sympathy with the 
business of insurance—best be culti- 
vated?” ; 

“By honest and efficient service to the 
public and a more intensive education of 
agents.” ; : 

“What is an admirable way in which 
young men can be trained to become 
geod casualty insurance men?” : 

“By inducing them to think and work.” 

“Why did you go into life insurance? 

“Because life insurance is now a part 
of the general plan of insurance and is 
just. as much a part of casualty insur- 
ance as is accident and health. Acci- 
dent and health insurance protects 


against a temporary loss of earning 
pcewer—life insurance against the per- 
manent loss thereof.” 7 
“Why did you go into the surety busi- 
ness?” : 
“In order to provide Continental agents 
with a line which is commonly inci- 


dental to the operations of all successful 
insurance agents.” 
Acquisition Cost 

“Have you anything you care to say 
on the subjects of acquisition cost, cas- 
ualty; and acquisition cost, surety?” 

“Yes—both casualty and surety acqui- 
sition costs have always been well reg- 
ulated by well conducted companies.” 

“Do you see any relief in sight from 
the growing wall which is encircling com- 
pensation insurance evolution—the higher 
verdicts, increasing regulation, shorten- 
ing of waiting period, etc.?” 

“Any portion of the insurance business 
regulated to the extent that the Govern- 
ment fixes the rates and then dictates 
claim payments is never going to be very 
profitable and may often be a losing 
venture.” 

“Have you anything you care to say 
about newspaper coupon insurance ?” 

“While the Continental has never done 
any of this form of insurance, neverthe- 
less it believes it to be a good influence 
in the direction of educating the public 
to the need of accident insurance.” 

“Have you a definition you care to 
give as to the correct functions of state 
insurance supervision?” 

“To see that companies maintain a 
standard of unquestionable solvency, 
that the insuring public is honestly and 
efficiently served, and by constructive 
criticism to help the companies to those 
ends.” 

States Ask Lots of Questions 


“Do the state insurance departments 
make too many demands upon the com- 
panies for information, especially over 
long term periods of experience?” 

“Yes, particularly in view of the fact 
that the demands of various insurance 
departments are not uniform.” 

“Ts the prospect of the casualty insur- 
ance salesman as bright now as it was 
some years ago, and can an insurance 
agent build a more lasting and substan- 
tial career by specialization?” 

“There is no such thing as a successful 
casualty insurance salesman or a suc- 
cessful fire insurance salesman. He must 
either be a successful insurance man or 
a failure, (life insurance may be partly 
an exception to this statement).” 

“How did you decide to make it pos- 
sible for so many men associated with 
the Continental Casualty to own stock 
in the company?” 

“T conceived the thought that the only 
way I could expect to succeed in a large 
way would be by helping others. My 
theory was that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive and as a result of 
a great deal of thought along that line 
I figured that I could arrange to release 
some stock so that associates who 
worked so diligently and ably for the 
company and had contributed to its suc- 
cess would have the opportunity of be- 
ccming part owners of the company. The 
result more than met expectations. It 
is responsible for the fine spirit which 
permeates the organization and has so 
much to do with its success.” 

Early Trips to New York 

Mr. Alexander is a frequent visitor 
to New York and has been ever since 
he became active in the Continental. He 
was one of the first Chicago men “to 
commute” on the Twentieth Century. 
That is, he would leave Chicago early in 
the afternoon for a committee meeting 
in New York of casualty executives, at- 
tend the meeting the next day; and take 
the next Century back to Chicago. Some- 
times he would arrive for a meeting and 
beat to the committee room some New 
York casualty men whose offices were 
a block or two away. 

The Continental president was a close 
co-worker with George F. Seward, the 
former United States Minister to China 
who became president of the Fidelity & 
Casualty Co. Seward was a leader in 
every sense of the word and his attitude 
on insurance questions was always heard 
with the closest attention and keenest in- 
terest. Many years ago while in a con- 
versation with Seward following a com- 
mittee meeting, Mr. Alexander made the 
suggestion that there be an organization 


——— 


similar to that now being formed of 
casualty chief executives. 

lt was in the old Seward days that 
Mr. Alexander tormed his first acquaint- 
ance with IF, Kobertson Jones who is 
now secretary of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Intormation Bureau. He has 
aiways, been a booster of Mr. Jones. 

The Fidelity & Casualty was the first 
American company writing a multiple 
line business, and Seward had many 
fights on his hands, not only from single 
line companies but from legislative at- 
tack. lor years the Fidelity & Casualty 
conducted its own legislative bureau, 
centending for its right to do business 
under its plan of operation. Seward had 
taken F. Kobertson Jones from the uni- 
versities where he taught economics and 
the latter gradually began to handle the 
legislative routine tor Seward. Eventu- 
ally, he was called in to act as secrctary 
of committees and at the present time 
he occupies a unique position as being 
the detail and convention manager of 
several organizations, 

From the start Mr. Alexander was an 
organization man. Whenever his asso- 
ciates got together for the good of the 
business he became one of the most en- 
thusiastic cooperating members. ‘Thus 
his efforts have had their share in the 
building up of the structure of casualty 
insurance, to its present importance and 
strength. \ laid 


RETURNS OF 25% AND 35% 


A return of 25% of premiums. will be 
made to all 1926 policyholders in the 
Pennsylvania Manutacturers’ Association 
Casualty Insurance Co., and 35% to all 
1926 policyholders in the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association Fire Insur- 
ance Co.; these declarations having been 
made by the boards of the respective 
companies and filed with: the Insurance 
Department of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


CANADIAN RATES 


The Canadian Casualty Underwriters’ 
Association has finished the work of rate 
making for Workmen’s Compensation 
benefits under the new Quebec Act. 

The new rates, which go into effect 
April 1, 1927, do not present any gen- 
eral increase over former rates, the rate 
for some classifications being actually 
lower than the rate under the old act. 
In some cases, there are slight increases 
and in the case of other classifications 
there are very substantial increases over 
the rates charged under the old act. 
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Massachusetts Situation 


(Continued from page 1) 
Eastern Underwriter for his opinion of 
the new law, sent the following letter: 

“My opinion is that the Massachusetts 
compulsory motor car insurance law §8 
a poorly framed act, as it covers only 
personal injury and death accidents, 
commonly called public liability. In ac 
tual experience I find that ninetecn out 
of twenty of our accidents involve prop- 
erty damage only. I think it is the 
opinion of those most most closely 1 
terested in the matter that the Insurance 
Department is endeavoring to make com- 
pliance with the law as cumbersome all 
expensive as possible, to both the im 
surance companies and their agents. 
Some think that the motive back of tt 
is the desire on the part of the insult 
ance commissioner and his subordinates 
to throw that department of insurance 
into state hands. 

“However, the law has already done 
some good, in that it has induced many 
not carrying insurance to carry it. MY 
office shows that nineteen cases in twet 
ty the new insurer also covers himse 
against property damage.” 


JOINS THE CONSTITUTION 
Lester C. Thompson, who was forme! 
ly with the Ocean Accident & Guarat- 
tee, has joined the Constitution Indem- 
nity. as special agent. He will supet 
vise the Mew England states for 
company, 
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Canada’s Casualty . 
Volume Now $20,000,000 


BIGGEST LINE IS AUTOMOBILE 





Vv. E. Gray Tells of Its Growth in 60 
Years; Describes Distinctive Cana- 
dian History of Suretyship 





One of the most significant points in 
a survey of “Sixty Years of Casualty 
Insurance in Canada” which V. Evan 
Gray, chairman of the Canadian Casual- 
ty Underwriters’ Association, wrote re- 
cently for the Diamond Jubilee num- 
ber of the “Monetary Times,” a Cana- 
dian publication, was when he touched 
on why co-operation between casualty 
companies was positively necessary. 

Mr. Gray said that casualty insurance 
in Canada had grown from a small be- 
ginning in 1865 to a total volume of 
$20,000,000 in 1926. “Naturally,” he stat- 
ed, “as our social, industrial and com- 
mercial relationships have become more 
complicated and diverse, as our popula- 
tion has increased and wealth accumu- 
lated, there has been a constantly un- 
folding opportunity for development in 
casualty lines.” 


If the companies were to meet these 

opportunities for expansion, Mr. Gray 
felt that it was essential that the most 
exact and complete information with re- 
gard to the new hazards to be encoun- 
tered should be made available to the 
underwriter. This was necessary not 
only for their protection on the risks 
they approved, but even more so as a 
eae to the development of these new 
elds. 

Deplores Destructive Competition 

It was at this point that Mr. Gray 
emphasized that sufficient and useful in- 
formation along such lines could only be 
secured by the co-operation of all the 
companies engaged in writing this class 
of business. 

He continued by saying: “Of course, 
competition must be preserved, but it 
should be a competition which is not de- 
structive of the advantages which flow 
from co-operation and which does not 
add to the difficulty and cost of doing 
business. The business of casualty in- 
surance is particularly sensitive to com- 
petition because of its highly specialized 
character, and factors which, in other 
lines of insurance, might be insignificant, 
seem to be of vital importance when in- 
troduced in this field of casualty insur- 
ance. Co-operation ought to take a hand 
inthe regulation of competition of the 


s cOMpanies, 


Improved Public Service the Goal 


“It follows that if co-operation is to 
be established for the purpose of accu- 
mulating reliable and useful information, 
and also for the purpose of regulating 
the competition of companies in a rea- 
sonable fashion, so that its destructive 
elements are eliminated, that co-opera- 
tion must be faithfully directed toward 
the sincle object of improved public serv- 
‘ce, In fact, it is only so that co-opera- 
tion can be justified. If it is directed 
with the purpose of improving and ex- 
tending and making efficient the service 
which insurance undertakes to render to 
the public need, then it can invite and 
“eserve the public confidence on which 
its success is conditioned. 

would have little hope for the suc- 
cess of any such appeal for co-operation 
if ] did not believe that an effort along 
the lines I have suggested is profitable to 
the company as well as to the policy- 
older. Tt has become a favorite gospel. 
of mine to preach that in the case of 
re of the three interested parties in 
the insurance business, namely, the com- 
red or underwriter, the field represen- 
rie and the policyholder, the advan- 
age of each one is dependent upon the 
‘Conciliation and advancement of the 
interests of all three. In this aspect. the 

or co-operation is not idealistic or 


unpractical. On the contrary, it is a 
policy which invites each of these par- 
ties to serve his own highest interest by 
recognizing and serving the interest of 
all three.” 
Railway Accidents First Covered 

In describing the early days of casual- 
ty insurance in Canada, Mr. Gray ex- 
plained that the first policy of railway 
accident insurance was issued in 1865, 
guaranteeing its holder or his beneficiary 
a stated indemnity for loss of life or 
limb in a railway accident. In the same 
year the Travelers also began business in 
Canada, writing this class of insurance. 

“The years 1870 to 1890,” continued 
Mr. Gray, “brought into the field several 
other companies, but that the business 
continued relatively small and unimpor- 
tant is demonstrated by the record that 
in 1881 the total premiums paid to all 
companies for casualty business amount- 
ed to only about $88,000. And in the 
year 1890, the total business had reached 
only $295,000 for all companies in Can- 
ada.” 

Employers’ Liability in 1900 

A step was made, indicated Mr. Gray, 
when railway accident business devel- 
oped into the general business of per- 
sonal accident and some limited forms 
of sickness insurance. The next big step 
was the advent of employers’ liability 
for industrial accidents which became 
relatively important by 1900. At that 


date there were ten companies engaged . 


in the casualty business in Canada and 
these received during that year a total 
premium volume of about $700,000. 

“Employers’ liability forged ahead by 
leaps and bounds after the year 1900,” 
Mr. Gray said. “Following the lead 
given by Great Britain and the United 
States, it took on the character of work- 
men’s compensation for industrial acci- 
dents which we now know so well, and 
the imposition of this wider and greater 
liability upon employers provided a grow- 
ing field for the development of the busi- 
ness of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. 

“By the year 1910 the liability busi- 
ness in itself brought to the companies 
a premium income of $1,600,000. In this 
decade, the business of personal accident 
and sickness insurance also had a rapid 
growth: notably the business of sickness 
insurance, which was extended to cover 
general health insurance.” 

Suretyship Started in Canada 

Of the older casualty lines, Mr. Gray 
next referred to guarantee insurance or 
suretyship, because it has a very dis- 
tinctive Canadian history. He said: “Of 
course, the business of insurance had 
very little claim upon the business of 


corporate suretyship in its beginning.~~ 


The fundamental principles and methods 
of application of the contract were so 
fundamentally different from insurance 
that the right to describe the business 
as such might be fairly challenged. It,is 
only in recent years that the business 
has come to be co-ordinated more and 
more closely with the business of insur- 
ance generally. 

“The first company incorporated to 
conduct the business of corporate surety- 
ship was the Guarantee Co. of North 
America, incorporated in Canada in 
1868. It was this company which intro- 
duced the surety line into the United 
States four years later. It is still in busi- 
ness in Canada and is at the present 
time managed by the son of its founder. 

Mr. Gray went on to say that the de- 
velopment of the various branches of 
corporate suretyship is most interesting, 
but it is perhaps sufficient to say of it, 
as of the other lines of casualty insur- 
ance, that its greatest development has 
come during the past twenty-five years. 
That it now fills an increasingly impor- 
tant place in Canadian insurance is indi- 
cated by the fact that the premium paid 
for this class of protection in ‘Canada 
last year amounted to approximately 
$2,000,000. 

State Fund Compensation Legislation 


Continuing he said: “The decade 1910 
to 1920 gave automobile insurance to the 


(Continued on page 34) 


























““Most of my clerks have been with me 
for at least ten years,’’ says Mr. Em- 
ployer, ‘‘and I have never had a dis- 
honesty loss. Why should I need Fidelity 
Bonds now?’ 


a a6: 


As evidenced by the clipping shown above, the 
fact an employe has rendered honest and faith- 
ful service for several years, is not an absolute 
guarantee that he will never go wrong. 


Every year hundreds of men and women whose 

past records are spotless, are convicted of embezzle- 

ments from their employers. And it seems as if 
~ the longer the service, the bigger the theft. 


How to insure the permanent honesty of any 
particular individual is a problem which has not 
yet been solved. Fidelity Bonds are not a solution 
—they don’t prevent employes from turning 
dishonest—but they do act as a deterrent to 
wrong-doing and make good the loss in case the 
unexpected happens. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT 
COMPANY 


of Maryland 





BALTIMORE 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Burglary 


Insurance 


A Few Words to Wise Surety Agents: 
This is a good season for the solici-* 
tation of Fidelity Bonds. 
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Canada’s Casualty 
Volume Now $20,000,000 


(Continued from Page 33) 


casualty business but it took away the 
business of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance from the private companies in 
six of the provinces, including Ontario.” 

This seemed to be a very serious blow 
to the casualty business, in Mr. Grays’ 
opinion. Following Ontario’s decision to 
establish a state-fund plan of operation 
for workmen’s compensation, similar leg- 
islation was enacted in other provinces, 
so that today only the provinces of Que- 
bec and Saskatchewan remain as a field 
for private enterprise. But to offset this 


loss of premium income such lines as 
general public liability and property dam- 
age liability were featured. 

Every dark cloud has a silver lining 
and in this case Mr. Gray feels that per- 
haps it was for the best after. all be- 
cause of the unprofitable experience of 
the companies in workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

Astonishing Career of Automobile Line 

The author looks with a good deal of 
pride upon the growth of the youngest 
member of the casualty family, namely 
automobile insurance, which he says has 
had a most astonishing career in Canada. 
“In nineteen ten,” he stated, “there were 
only seven companies engaged in the 
business of automobile insurance and the 
total volume of premiums paid them for 
protection during that year was approx- 
imately $80,000. In nineteen hundred and 
twenty-six, there were one hundred and 
thirty companies engaged in this busi- 
ness in Canada and approximately $8,- 
000,000 in premiums was paid to them 
for this class of business. Even so, the 
business is still in its infancy and its 
volume and importance will be multiplied 
many times before it fulfills completely 
the public demand for protection.” 

How Casualty Business Has Grown 


Mr. Gray next referred to the organi- 
zation of business, tracing the growth of 
the casualty business and the increasing 
importance that was given to it. At first 
special companies were organized to 
write employers’ liability, workmen’s 
compensation and_ railway accident. 
These institutions were the beginning of 
the modern casualty company in the 
United States and Canada and of the 
“accident office” in Great Britain. But 
as this business extended, such compa- 
nies grew in importance and distinctive- 
ness so that they were presently recog- 
nized as a third class of insurance car- 
rier, set over against, but apart from 
life and fire companies. He said that 
the names of two of these companies 
were the Employers’ Liability and the 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance, which 
are two of the oldest of British casualty 
companies now operating in Canada. 

He pointed out that the past ten years 
has made a notable change in this situa- 
tion in that the line between the fire and 
casualty companies has been almost ob- 
literated by virtue of the casualty com- 
panies undertaking the business of fire 
insurance and vice versa. 

Advent of Multiple Line Companies 


His further thoughts on this situation 
were: “This process has been greatly 
accelerated in Canada by the growth of 
automobile insurance, because, in this 
class, both fire and casualty lines are 
united in a single form of insurance pro- 
tection. In the United States, legisla- 
tive restrictions kept these two forms 
of automobile insurance apart and in 
separate contracts. But there were no 
such obstacles in Great Britain or in 
Canada, and the natural and inevitable 
process of coalescence of fire and casual- 
ty lines is almost complete. Thus the 
great insurance organizations known as 
multiple line companies, which are so 
conspicuous a feature of insurance or- 
ganization in Great Britain and in Can- 
ada, have occupied the whole field of 
fire and casualty insurance business. 


J. M. Richardson On 
New York Situation 


TAKES OPTIMISTIC VIEWPOINT 





Maryland Casualty N. Y. Manager Says 
Public Liability Will Show Premium 


Increase for Brokers 





John M. Richardson, who came on 
from Denver, Colo., early last year to 
become the New York manager of the 
Maryland Casualty which position he has 
handled creditably, gives his slant this 
week on insurance conditions in the New 
York metropolitan territory. Mr. Rich- 
ardson takes an optimistic viewpoint, 
saying that 1927 should be a good year 
for business. 

He backs up this statement by refer- 
ring to the opinion held by economists 
that 1926 has been a year of national 
prosperity even though some of the larg- 
er industries have not prospered. “Stu- 
dents of the business,” he says, “see no 
immediate clouds on the business hori- 
zon; nor do they believe that the long 
talked of saturation point has been 
reached. They believe business will not 
slacken, but that it. will more likely 
quicken as the’ season swings toward 
spring. ; 

“When business generally is good,” 
continued Mr. Richardson, “the insur- 
ance business is quick to reflect it for 
what enterprise can be carried on with- 
out its assistance? It is a stabilizer of 
credits and operating costs. 

Predicts Bright Real Estate Year 

“Greater New York’s 1926 building bill 
was $983,433,898. Realtors are most op- 
timistic in their view of 1927 market con- 
ditions and’ building schedule. The 
transportation board in 1926 awarded 
contracts for subway _ construction 
amounting to $55,563,737. They report 
the average workers now employed on 
rapid transit construction work at 9,761. 

“Labor calls 1926 a year of progress 
and says 1927 inspires optimism and hap- 
piness. More automobiles have been sold 
in 1926 than in any previous year. The 
past year has been one of remarkably 
well sustained prosperity and the cas- 
ualty and surety companies’ statements 
will show increased premium volume. 

His Views on Miscellaneous Lines 

“Workmen’s compensation premiums 
fluctuate but little.” states Mr. Richard- 
son. “There will be slight change in the 
volume for 1927. This change will re- 
flect the increase in payroll for all in- 
dustries. Public liability will show an 
increase in premiums for the broker is 
daily educating the business man and im- 
pressing upon him the necessity for the 
coverage. There are many risks with- 
out this form of coverage that will 
carry it. 

“General liability and elevator premi- 
ums will continue to increase with build- 
ing activities. The property owner is 
becoming as well versed in this form of 
insurance as he is in fire insurance. Au- 
tomobile insurance must continue to fol- 
low the growth of the business. In 1926 
more automobiles were manufactured 
than in any previous year; manufactur- 
ers plan as great a year in 1927. The 
premium increase must continue. until 
the number of cars in operation ceases 
to increase. 

Predicts a Year of Keen Competition 


“Burglary, plate glass, steam boiler, 
electrical machinery, engine breakage, 
flywheel, sprinkler leakage and water 
damage, are closely related to the build- 
ing activities. Every landlord, tenant 
and home owner is a prospect for one or 
more of these forms. With mercantile, 
office and residence building on the up- 
ward trend the possibilities for a larger 
year increase. Accident and health pre- 
miums follow prosperity. 

“T consider the prospects for 1927 ex- 
cellent. We may not beat the record of 


1926 but despite some unfavorable ele- 
ments basic conditions are satisfactory 
and justify confidence in the continuance 
of prosperity. It promises to be a year 
of keen competition.” 
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OUR PLATFORM FOR 1927 
—And Hereafter—— 


EFORE I took the job of rehabilitating the 

National Surety Company, away back in 1904, 

I did about everything a man can do to make 

his way in the world and wound up as a producer of 

Fidelity and Surety premiums—an agent. So it is 
that I know many of his trials and tribulations. 


For years, former agents aided me in strengthen- 
ing the National. Its progress has been steady, its 
success deserved. 


In bringing into our official family—Spencer Wel- 
ton as president of the New York Indemnity Com- 
pany, and Ed. M. Allen as assistant to Mr. Welton 
and to President E. A. St. John of the National—we 
recognize they will give us a broader and more inti- 
mate agency viewpoint. Both have had wide experi- 
ence, Mr. Allen as a local agent and president of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents; Mr. Wel- 
ton in his close, personal and pleasant contacts with 
agents and agents’ organizations. 


From this moment forward, I tell you producers 
of Casualty and Surety Bond premiums, the two 
companies I have the honor to guide, are going to 
bend every energy to meet the agency viewpoint. 


We shall, of course, take no bad business if we 
know it. We will give helpfulness and a sympa- 
thetic understanding that makes business friend- 
ships everlasting to every worthy agent and his 
customer. 


Ours is a great and wonderful organization. To , 
make it greater and more wonderful is our job. This 
is our platform for 1927—and hereafter: 


To make the National Surety—New 
York Indemnity organization greater 
and more wonderful by injecting into it, 
if possible, a greater degree of that 
human element that turns profitable 
business into a pleasure ‘and a satis- 
faction. 

And in our platform we dedicate a 
plank of good wishes for 1927 to agents, 
their customers and our contemporaries. 


William B. Joyce, 
Chairman 
National Surety Company 


New York Indemnity Co. 
115 Broadway, New York 
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Prizes For “Casualty 
Aid To Credit” Essays 


“THE CREDIT MONTHLY” CONTEST 
Charles H. Holland, A. Duncan Reid and 
Dr. Frank A. Fall the Committee; 
$200 First Prize 





Members of the National Association 
of Credit Men and all other subscribers 
to the “Credit Monthly” are offered 
prizes for the best essays on the sub- 
ject “Casualty Insurance as a Basis for 
Credit” according to the following rules 
and conditions : 

Subject: “Casualty Insurance as Basis 


for Credit.” 
$200; second, $125; 


Prizes: 
third, $75. 

The “Credit Monthly” is to have the 
right to publish all or part of the win- 
ning essays. The judges reserve the 
right to withhold awards in case the es- 
says submitted are, in the judges’ opin- 
ion, not worthy of publication. 

Donors: Casualty Information Clearing 
House, 208 South La Salle street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


First, 


The Judges 


Judges: Charles H. Holland, President, 
Independence Indemnity Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; A. Duncan Reid, president, 
Globe Indemnity Co., Newark, N. J.; and 
Dr. Frank A. Fall, chairman, Committee 
on Casualty Statistics, National Fire 
Waste Council. 

Eligible to Competition: All subscrib- 
ers to the “Credit Monthly,” except 
those engaged in any way in the insur- 
ance business. 

Length of Papers: Articles entered in 
this competition must be limited to 3,000 
words. 

Manuscript: All manuscript must be 
typewritten—double spaced—on one side 
of paper only; pages must be securely 
fastened at top; name and address of 
contestant, together with designation of 
business connection and official title, if 
any, must be typewritten at the top of 
the first page, and the name of con- 
testant only (for identification purposes) 
on the top of each succeeding page. The 
Manuscript must be accompanied by a 
letter of transmittal signed by the con- 
testant. 

Time Limit: The contest will close at 
12 o'clock noon, April 15, 1927, and all 
Papers must be in the headquarters office 
of the National Association for Credit 
Men, 1 Park avenue, New York City, at 
or before that time to be eligible for 
this competition. 

Announcement of Awards: The awards 
will be announced in the “Credit Month- 
ly” as soon after the close of ‘the con- 
test as possible and the prizes will be 
paid immediately thereafter. 


Definitions 


_ The usual scope of casualty insurance 
is Outside the domain covered by life and 
fire insurance, although there is some 
overlapping. Casualty insurance is prob- 
ably best defined by enumerating some 
OF its most important lines, as follows: 
Public liability of all kinds, including 
among other things, employers’ liability ; 
contractors’ liability; physicians’, sur- 
sons’ and dentists’ liability; druggists’ 
liability; hospital liability; team liability ; 
Manufacturers’ liability; sports liability; 
elevator liability ; automobile liability and 
the ike; personal accident and health; 
automobile collision; automobile proper- 
ty damage; robbery and burglary insur- 
ance in its various forms; check alter- 
ation and forgery; engine breakage; 
electrical machinery; water damage; 
Plate glass; elevator property damage; 
team Property damage; riot and civil 
ommotion; leasehold; profits; rents; 
ionmissions ; inland marine; transporta- 
N; parcel post ; motor truck contents; 
ersonal effects; jewelry floater, etc., etc. 
terse insurance also includes credit 
surance. Workmen’s compensation in- 
surance is, of course, a casualty leader, 
but because it is compulsory the only 

















The men ‘ais will judge the essays. 
Charles H. Holland, Dr. Frank A. Fall and A. Duncan Reid 


Courtesy of “Credit Monthly’ 














interest it has for the credit investigator 
is to see to it that the long deferred lia- 
bilities involved are safeguarded by a 
carefully selected and thoroughly sub- 
stantial insurance carrier. This observa- 
tion also applies to the other: casualty 
lines which for the most part involve the 
same deferred liability feature to a 
greater extent than any other type of in- 
surance except life. 

Technical discussions of insurance are 
not required or wanted. The object of 
the contest is to bring out the necessity 
of adequate casualty insurance protection 
for those to whom credit is extended or 
is to be extended. For illustration: 


A Christmas Tree Accident 

Two young and ambitious grocerv 
clerks pooled their small resources and 
established their own store in a city 
suburb. A supply of Christmas trees 
was obtained for the holiday season and 
piled on the sidewalk in front of the 
new store. A few days before Christ- 
mas a bundle laden commuter stumbled 
over the trees. The fall resulted in a 
fractured skull. The boy proprietors were 
clearly liable. Fortunately thev carried 
public liability insurance and the insur- 


ance company settled for $4,000. Under 
any other circumstances the new store- 
keepers would have been forced into 
bankruptcy. 

There are any number of other simi- 
lar illustrations of the necessity for ade- 
quate casualty insurance protection as a 
basis for credit. Often this type of in- 
surance is found to be even more neces- 
sary than is fire insurance. It is to 
bring out these and other similar points 
from the practical standpoint of the 
credit man that this contest was insti- 
tuted. It should be noted that fidelity 
and surety bonds, although often written 
by casualty insurance companies, are not 
comprehended within the term “casualty 
insurance.” 

If additional information is desired as 
to the conditions or scope of this contest, 
inquiries should be addressed only to the 
Casualty Information Clearing House, 
208 South La Salle street, Chicago, or 
to the “Credit Monthly.” 





John C. Olson, treasurer of Worthing- 
ton-Sill & Morgan, Buffalo general 
-~eents. hos been elected president of the 
Gyro Club, one of the largest luncheon 
clubs of the city. 





for salesmen. 





Good policies, good service and a 
P 

good company put opportunity right 
under a salesmans arm. 


fore, Continental is an opportunity 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
CHICAGO 
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Maynard and Klenk 
Join N. Y. Indemnity 


BOTH ARE .FAVORABLY KNOWN 








Former to Organize and Head Check 
Forgery and Bond Dept.; Latter 
Heads Southern Department 





Spencer Welton, president of the New 
York Indemnity, has added Stanley W. 
Maynard and W. Clifford Klenk to his 
executive staff this wek and in so doing 
makes the statement that these appoint- 
ments are another step toward carrying 
out his avowed purpose of having the 
best equipped executive organization of 
any casualty company in the business. 

Mr. Maynard will organize and become 
the head of a check forgery and fraud 
bond department. He was for several 
years sales manager of a large food 
products concern developing their New 
England sales. He then went into the 
business brokerage business for himself 
where he was quite successful. Later he 
sold his interests and became affiliated 
with the National Surety’s fraud bond 
department where he stayed for four 
years in the capacity of assistant gen- 
eral sales manager. It was his job to 
develop the department’s business 
throughout the country in conjunction 
with the general agents and state man- 
agers. 

Mr. Klenk, who will become manager 
of the company’s newly created south- 
ern department at Atlanta on January 
15, was recently connected with the Zu- 
rick as agency supervisor in eastern ter- 
ritory. Prior to that he was connected 
with the Travelers and did extensive 
agency work throughout the east and 
south for this company. He is also a 
graduate of the Travelers’ school of in- 
surance. 

The southern department of the New 
York Indemnity will have supervision 
over Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and Arkansas. 

President Welton also states that 
Frank M. Chandler, the new head of 
the company’s western department at 
Chicago, will have supervision over . 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Iowa, 
Illinois, Missouri and Michigan. 

A further appointment made by Mr. 
Welton this week is that of Bartlett 
Green, who joins the organization on 
January 17 as agency assistant working 
under the direction of Vice-President 
Thomas L. Bean. Mr. Green was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Welton when he was 
president of the Sterling Tire Corpora- 
tion as sales manager and secretary. 
Later he joined the Fidelity & Deposit, 
spending most of his time in the field 
and in various branch offices. 

As agency assistant in the New York 
Indemnity Mr. Green will devote much 
of his time to co-operation with agents 
in the field emphasizing the development 
of business by the combination of mail 
advertising and personal solicitation. 

Mr. Welton also states that William 
H. Ives, who has been assistant superin- 
tendent of the personal accident depart- 
ment, has been promoted to superinten- 
dent of that department. 


Schofield Gives Views 


(Continued from Page 30) 

why he feels that the Los Angeles rules 
were quite contrary to the interest of 
the general agency system, saying that 
their effect was to give the branch office 
an unfair advantage over the general 
agent in the matter of development and 
service expense. 

He concludes by saying: “All I want 
to make clear in this communication is 
that our argument was based upon our 
right to maintain a general agency sys- 
tem for ourselves and the same rights 
and privileges for our general avents as 
might be given to a branch office in com- 
petition with them.” 
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SAMUEL APPLETON BUILDING 
110 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Practically every form of Insurance except Life 





Gentlemen, meet Mr. Employers’. 


“Mr. Employers’ ”—as you may have guessed—is not an indi- 
vidual but a group of individuals—executives, claim men, under- 
writers, inspectors, payroll auditors, safety engineers, clerks, ste- 
nographers, agents, brokers, in fact everyone connected with The 
Employers’ Group. Each is doing his or her part to give the insur- 
ing public “The Service That Satisfies.” Each is doing his or her 
part to act as a wise insurance counsellor, for “Wise Men Seek Wise 
Counsel.” 


Mr. Employers’ offers you practically every kind of insurance 
except life. He wants to help you increase your business—and in so 
doing to increase his own. 


Mr. Employers’ wants to know what he can do to help YOU. 
Would you like to work with him? Would you like to derive some of 
the benefit accruing from his enviable reputation of many years’ 
standing? 


(Write The Agency Department at the above address and your letter will be 
referred to the proper party) 
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Casualty-Burglary 
Devices Studied in 1926 


UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 





Eight Electric Refrigerators Investi- 
gated; Lots of Attention Devoted 
to Robbery Protection 





The Underwriters’ Laboratories in its 
casualty department certainly has not 
been idle this past year. There have 
been a number of outstanding develop- 
ments, especially in the refrigerator in- 
dustry which has expanded enormously 
in the last two or three years. In its 
annual report on the work done it is 
pointed out that the emphasis and im- 
portance of the year’s progress has 
seemed to depend upon the value of ex- 
pert opinion, based upon thorough tests 
and developing standards, rather than 
upon the immediate and direct bearing 
of conclusions reached on underwriting 
practice. 

The automatic electric refrigerator, in- 
volving as it does electrical equipment 
usually in the form of a motor with its 
attendant wiring and switches, etc., pre- 
sents a problem considerably different 
from any other line which has been 
brought to the attention of the Labora- 
tories’ casualty department. Eight new 
companies, whose products have not be- 
fore been submitted for investigation, 
have filed applications during 1926. 

The refrigerant itself calls for particu- 
lar attention, as various substances are 
employed for this purpose. Sulphur di- 
oxide, methyl chloride, butane, propane, 
ethyl chlorine, isobutane, dichlorethylene 
are some of the more common. Each of 
these has its own peculiarities and be- 
haves differently when used in the re- 
frigerating system. The pressures and 
temperatures which determine the neces- 
sary strength of the parts must be de- 
termined. The’ effects of escape of the 
refrigerant in the formation, with air, of 
mixtures which may be explosive, and 
the effects of the refrigerant on food 
stuffs in the refrigerator chamber are to 
be considered. 

Portable Electric Tools 

Another trend of development during 
the year, as reflected in applications to 
this department, is the widespread manu- 
facture and use of portable electric tools. 
The convenience and time saving charac- 
teristics of such equipment have been 
more widely recognized during 1926 than 
ever before and work has been done on 
such devices as portable circular saws, 
planers, lathes, jointers, band saws, etc. 

These machines are required to per- 
form work of varying nature and are 
subjected to extremely severe usage in 
the hands of inexperienced operators. 
They ordinarily involve the use of an 
electric motor of fractional horsepower 
supplied by a flexible cord and arranged 
to drive the cutting tool either directly 
or through a gear reduction. The cut- 
ting edge of the tool, whether it be a 
circular saw, a pointer, or similar de- 
vice, must be suitably safeguarded to 
Prevent accidents. A number of ma- 
chines intended for this general type of 
service have been investigated and rec- 
ommended for listing. 

Food Preparing Machines 

Another somewhat unusual piece of 
work was the study of a large group of 
food preparing machines, including chop- 
Pers, slicers, crushers, mixers, and beat- 
ers, some of which were intended for 
household use and others for large kitch- 
ens, such as those of hotels, and still 
others for food preparing factories, such 
as _ candy, pickles, etc. 

Some of these machines are stationary 
but many are of a portable type involv- 
ing electrical equipment and the neces- 


sity for unusual precautions to safeguard: 


the user from revolving or other moving 
Parts into which the food to be prepared 
8 Pushed, Manufacturers of such equip- 


ment are more than ever awakening to 
the necessity for stressing the element of 
safety and of building into these devices 
complete protection when they are in 
service. ; 
Elevator Safety Appliances 


There has been unusual activity in the 
investigation of elevator safety appli- 
ences. Recognition of the Laboratories’ 
work in this field has been extended by 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters to elevator inter- 
locks complying with the schedule of 
tests developed by the bureau of stand- 
ards. Standards for performance and 
test of devices of this class have been 
extensively reviewed and revised so as 
to bring them into conformity with the 
latest developments in this field and spe- 
cial testing machinery developed during 
1925 has been in very frequent demand 
for repeated operation tests on such ap- 
pliances. 

An interesting investigation was made 
upon an elevator “car safety.” This de- 
vice, mounted on the car and intended 
to grip the guide rails m event of over- 
speed due to breakage of cables or for 
any other reason, was of an unusual type 
and led to consideration of strength of 
materials and reliability of operation in 
an effort to develop information on 
which to form a conclusion as to its de- 
sirability in service. 

Investigating a Cable Equalizer 

Another investigation, now in prog- 
ress, involves a cable equalizer. This 
device has for its object the automatic 
equalization of tension in the several 


‘supporting cables attached to the top of 


an elevator car. Ordinarily there are 
six such cables, each anchored separate- 
ly to the top cross-frame member of the 
car and each of which may be under a 
different tension, after some time in 
service, owing to stretch. It is easily un- 
derstood that such conditions of unequal 
tention are undesirable and may lead to 
a shorted life of the cables and also to 
hazardous consequences in extreme cases. 








Investigation of the equalizer device now 
before the department promises to be 
extremely interesting. 

Some unusual pieces of equipment ap- 
plying to the oxy-acetylene industry have 
also been studied and a number of con- 
ferences have been held to discuss re- 
visions of standards for oxy-acetylene 
welding and cutting blowpipes, or torches 
and pressure regulating devices. Win- 
dow cleaner’s belts, submitted by sev- 
eral manufacturers, are also under in- 
vestigation. 

The Burglary Protection Dept. 


This department was reorganized dur- 
ing the year with a view to concentrat- 
ing the investigation of new devices to 
the main testing station at 207 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago. A separate test room 
was equipped and the Laboratories hope 
that more efficient service can be ren- 
dered to clients under the new arrange- 
ments. A normal volume of new work 
is reported in the burglary division, but 
the robbery branch has shown a marked 
increase and many new developments. 

A review of the year’s work shows 
quite a number of additions to the list 
of safes entitled to “T-20 burglary clas- 
sification” and some of these are de- 
signed especially for the protection of 
furs against burglary while others incor- 
porate fire resistance as well as a lim- 
ited resistance to amateur burglary. In 
many instances manufacturers have been 
able to provide 100% increased protec- 
tion against punching and drilling at- 
tacks on the door-locking mechanism 
without material increase in the cost of 
the product. A number of new designs 
of combination locks, providing. protec- 
tion against punching and drilling, have 
also been tested. 

Bandit-Resisting Bank Tellers’ Cages 

Other developments are: the trend in 
the bank alarm field toward sound de- 
tectors which may be readily installed 
in vaults as a substitute for complicated 
linings and cables; the certification of 
“standard” burglary alarm installations 
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in the Laboratories’ re-examination fol- 
low-up service; the adoption of a tenta- 
tive standard covering burglary resisting 
safes which was approved by the indus- 
try; an investigation of burglary or bur- 
glary or robbery systems involving the 
use of gas or chemicals; and“the prep- 
aration of devices and systems to pro- 
tect against daylight robberies. 

In abeyance at present is an investi- 
gation into the subject of vault wall re- 
inforcements with a view to classifying 
special designs as to burglary resistance. 
A further investigation of gas or chem- 
icals employed for protection of vaults 
against burglary will also be made. 

Chief among the mechanical forms of 
protection against robbery which have 
been developed is the bandit-resisting en- 
closure for tellers’ cages. The adopted 
form for installations of this character, 
which meets with the favor of underwrit- 
ers, requires complete. enclosure of the 
cages with armor plate, bullet-resisting 
glass, or specially: designed wite mesh 
capable of protecting against revolvers 
and pistols up to .45 calibre fired at close 
range. 





LARGE SURETY BOND DEAL 





American Surety, Together With Six 
Other Companies, Covers Erection 


of Midland Club, Chicago 


The American Surety executed last 
week two bonds which probably aggre- 
gate the largest total ever made in con- 
nection with suretyship, on building op- 
eration. These bonds are in connection 
with the erection of the Midland Club 
of Chicago, which is about to build the 
168 Adams street building in the heart 
of the Chicago loop. The company 
placed a million dollar completion bond 
on this property and in conjunction with 
six other companies as co-surety partici- 
pated in a bond of $2,586,535 for the con- 
tractor. 

The six other companies are the Globe 
Indemnity, Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, Metro- 
politan Casualty, Union Indemnity and 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North Am- 
erica. 

The $1,000,000 bond is in favor of the 
National Bank of the Republic of Chi- 
cago as trustee under a mortgage for the 
completion of a 23-story building, free 
and clear of liens, the amount of the 
mortgage being $3,250,000. The $2,500,- 
000, written by the seven companies, is 
executed for the Duffy-Noonan Con- 
struction Co., the contractor, in favor 
of the Midland Club, guaranteeing the 
performance of the contract to erect the 
building. 





EXTENDS AVIATION COVERAGE 





Maryland Casualty’s Move Due to In- 
creased Passenger Travel by Air; 
Policy’s Provisions 
In recognition of the fact that an in- 
creasing number of persons are travel- 
ing by airplane, the Maryland Casualty 
put through the first of the year an ex- 
tension of some of its accident policy 
forms to cover passenger travel by air- 
plane. This extended coverage will ap- 
ply when the airplane is operated by au- 
thorized carriers and when the proper 
safeguards are employed. No other en- 
dorsement on the policies is necessary. 
This extension shall not cover injuries 
sustained in any military or naval air- 
plane or dirigible or in any form of avia- 
tion travel not specified in the policy. It 
also shall net cover injuries sustained by 
any person while acting as a pilot or me- 
chanic of an airplane or dirigible. The 
company makes plain that there is noth- 
ing in the policy that shall entitle the 
insured in case of such loss to the dou- 

ble, triple, or quadruple indemnity. 





GETS SUN INDEMNITY 
J. Lehrenkrauss’ Sons, Inc., one of the 
oldest agencies in Brooklyn, was made 
the general.agent of the Sun Indemnity 


last week. 
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E. H. Winslow Dies 
At Age Seventy-One 


HAD DISTINGUISHED CAREER 





’ Was President of Metropolitan Casualty 
for 27 Years, Retiring in 1924; 
Highly Regarded in Business 





Eugene Herbert Winslow, former 
president of the Metropolitan Casualty 
and widely known in insurance circles, 
died at his home, 53 Monroe Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., last week in his seven- 
ty-first year. He had been ill about a 
year. He was a life long resident of 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. Winslow became affiliated with the 
Metropolitan Casualty 55 years ago as a 





EUGENE H. WINSLOW 


boy, rising through the various depart- 
ments to the presidency, which position 
he held at the time of his retirement 
two years ago. He had been connected 
with the company since its organization 
and had been president since 1894. In 
1874 he entered the employ of the old 
Metropolitan Plate Glass, subsequently 
became its secretary and later president. 
When this company became the Metro- 
politan Casualty he continued as presi- 
dent of the new company. He retired 
from active service in September, 1924, 
exactly twenty-nine years after he had 
assumed the office of president. 
An Authority on Plate Glass 

Mr. Winslow was born in Brooklyn in 
March, 1856, where he received his edu- 
cation and studied law. During his years 
of service with the Metropolitan Casual- 
ty, Mr. Winslow became one of the 
leading plate glass underwriters of the 
United States. For many years a large 
part of the plate glass business of the 
ccuntry was written by five companies 
of which the Metropolitan Casualty was 
one. He was a man of high integrity 
of character and was loved and respected 
by his associates. He was unselfish in 
his devotion to the business which he 
so ably represented, and the success of 
the Metropolitan Casualty was largely 
due to his judgment and foresight. 

Mr. Winslow was a member of the 
Lawyers’ Club of Manhattan and the 
Stamford Yacht Club. He is survived 
by his wife Sara Langford Winslew and 
two sons, Edward L. and,George B. 
Winslow. The funeral services were held 
Saturday at his residence. The burial 
was in Greenlawn. 





ANNUAL MEETINGS IN NEWARK 

The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Commercial Casualty, will be 
held at the office of the company, 43 
Washington street, Newark, on Wednes- 
day, January 19, to elect directors for 
the ensuing year. A similar meeting 
will be held by the Mutual Benefit Life 
ot) Monday, January 17, at 750 Broa 
street. 


Newsboy Welfare Work 
Covered by Policy 


COURT DECISION IN WISCONSIN 





Insurance Company Claimed Trucks Car- 
rying Boys From Party Was Pleasure 
Vehicle; Case Compromised 





A case has been compromised outside 
of court following the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin decision interpreting the 
terms of an automobile accident policy 
held by the Milwaukee “Journal.” It 
grew out of a fatal accident on February 
8, 1924, when the “Journal” gave a party 
for its newspaper carriers at some of the 
suburbs around Milwaukee. The news- 
boys went to the party in regular “Jour- 
nal” delivery trucks, driven by “Jour- 
nal” drivers. At 10 o’clock at night on 
the return home one of the trucks, which 
in addition to the boys carried a bundle 
of return papers, was struck by a rail- 
road train and the driver and six boys 
were killed, the seventh being perma- 
nently disabled. 

“The coverage provided by the policy 
requires that the automobiles be used for 
the transportation of materials and/or 
merchandise in connection with the as- 
sured’s business. It appears from the 
complaint that the automobile had been 
used to convey favors, prizes and re- 
freshments to a gathering of newsboys. 
Manifestly, on the way to the gathering 
the automobile was being used for the 
transportation of materials and/or mer- 
chandise. It is manifest that, having 
made the trip to the gathering, it was 
necessary for it to return. Since it was 
engaged in the transportation of mate- 
rials or merchandise on the trip to the 
gathering, it plausibly can be argued that 
its use for that purpose continued on its 
return trip, as, obviously, it was neces- 
sary for the truck or automobile to re- 
turn from the gathering, whether empty 
or loaded. However, it is not necessary 
to pursue that thought, as there is an 
affirmative allegation in the complaint 
that even upon the return trip it car- 
ried an empty container as well as a 
package of newspapers. Both of these 
articles constituted materials or mer- 
chandise and their carriage was in con- 
nection with the assured’s business as 
newspaper publisher. Even though it be 
argued that the carriage of these articles 
was a mere incident and that the dom- 
inant purpose of the use of the automo- 
bile at that time was the return of the 
newsboys to their homes, still the policy 
does not require that the carriage of 
merchandise or material shall be the 
dominant purpose for which the automo- 
bile is then being used. If at the time 


of the accident the automobile is being 
used for the transportation ,of materials 
or merchandise, it is within the terms of 
the policy.” 

As to Reforming the Policy 


On the subject of reforming the policy, 
the court emphasized that the interpre- 
tation of an insurance policy requires 
“a close analysis by a mind schooled in 
the interpretation of such contracts to 
ascertain the real extent of the cover- 
age afforded by the policy.” 
that, as the person orcorporation apply- 
ing for insurance has little or nothing 
to say concerning the form of the con- 
tract, which in many cases is prescribed 
by law, the responsibility for giving the 
client the coverage desired rests largely 
with the company writing the insurance. 

“Whether the failure of the insured to 
read and examine the policy is such neg- 
ligence on his part as defeats his right 
to a reformation depends on the facts 
and circumstances, it being sometimes 
held that there is negligence, but more 
often that there is not,” were the words 
of the court on the matter. 

Following the®Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion, the insurance company filed an an- 
swer to the merits of the case. The case 
was finally, after considerable delay, set- 
tled out of court. 





TO GET TAX REFUNDS 


The list of those who will receive tax 
refunds for taxes illegally collected in 
1926 and in prior years, published in the 
daily newspapers last week, contains 
among others the following insurance 
companies together with the amounts due 
them: 

London Guarantee & Accident—$108,- 
657; Jakor Insurance Co.—$107,576; First 
Russian Insurance Co. of Petrograd, U. 
S. branch—$2,013; Metropolitan Casualty 
—$28,205; Continental Insurance Co.— 
$971; Royal Indemnity—$55,883; British 
& Foreign Marine Insurance Co., Ltd.— 
$26,029; Commercial Union—$20,457; Fi- 
delity-Phenix—$150; Hamilton Fire— 
$20,290; Maritime Insurance Co.—$14,- 
017; Norwich Union Fire, $8,612; North- 
ern Assurance—$50,655; Palatine Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd.—$8,167; Patriotic Assur- 
ance Co., Ltd.—$2,001. 





STANTON TO SURVEY FLORIDA 
William P. Stanton, vice-president, 
Metropolitan Casualty, plans to take a 
trip South this month so as to attend 
the convention of the National Real Es- 
tate Board to be held at Miami from 
January 12 to 14 inclusive. While in 
Florida Mr. Stanton will make an in- 
spection of various properties covered 
by the company’s mortgage guarantee 
in the state and will review general real 
estate conditions in their relation to the 
guaranteeing of. various mortgage com- 
panies’ obligations. 
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CORNILS ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

The Fidelity & Casualty has elected 
William H. Cornils as an assistant secre- 
tary of the company in charge of its 
cashier’s department. Mr. Cornils joined 
the company in July, 1896, as a clerk 
in the accounting department where he 
stayed in various capacities until Octo- 
ber, 1914, when he was made cashier. 

His election to his néw post is the 
culmination of a long period of efficient 
work. 





Blue Goose Dinner 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Lack of space prevents the publication 
of the names of all the executives in 
fire and casualty insurance and the or- 
ganization men who attended the dinner. 
It was_a turnout, however, of a great 
variety of insurance celebrities. Every 
seat was taken arid it was necessary to 
put in two more tables to accommodate 
the crowd. Members of the Blue Goose 
from as far distant as Texas and the 
Carolinas were among those who attend- 
ed the dinner. The toastmaster was 
Clarence A. Ludlum, vice-president of 
the Home Insurance Co. of New York. 


H. A. Gibbons’ Talk 


(Continued from Page 27) 


the budget was intended had actually 
started. Usually there was so much dis- 
cussion in the Chamber of Deputies over 
the budget items that it was February 
or March before the budget was passed 
and meanwhile special appropriations had 
to be passed to allow the government to 
carry on. In December the French gov- 
ernment passed its budget for 1927, with 
expected receipts amounting to over 
39,000,000,000 francs. Appropriations 
total only a few million francs less than 
the receipts, and of this amount, two- 
thirds is to be expended for nothing ex- 
cept interest on the internal debt anda 
few private foreign obligations and 
amortization of these debts. The remain- 
ing one-third will have to suffice to run 
the government for this year. 

Dr. Gibbons pointed out that although 
the French government balanced _ its 
budget, it made no provisions whatever 
for payment of interest or principal on 
the huge amounts owed to the United 
States, Great Britain and other foreign 
creditor nations. How these debts will 
be taken care of Dr. Gibbons could not 
foresee. ; 

In Italy Mussolini is facing the dan- 
ger every dictator encounters, said Dr. 
Gibbons in reply to a question from the 
floor, after he has put the business of 
the country on its feet again, and fin- 
ished the task for which he was made 
dictator, but nevertheless declines t0 
step down from power. There have beet 
several evidences of restlessness undef 
Mussolini’s restraints on the liberty of 
the Italian people, and to overcome this, 
the Duce hds held up to the public the 
lure of imperialism, great expansion 
abroad, control of the Adriatic and 
eventually of the whole Mediterranea 
Sea. This appeal to the nationalism of 
the Italians, and rattling of the saber 1s 
not in the best interests of the peace 
of the world, Dr. Gibbons said, and al 
ready Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Jugoslavia, and Greece are watching 
carefully any movements Mussolini takes 
to extend Italian territory. 

The latest instance of imperialistic 
movements of the Mussolini government 
is the treaty with Albania, whereby 
consideration for a large loan to that 
small, mountainous country on the Bal- 
kan side of the Adriatic, the Albaniat 
government virtually accepts a protec: 
torate from Italy. This move has stirre 
up great opposition, Dr; Gibbons stated, 
at Belgrade, capital of Jugoslavia, and 4 
small revolution has started in northerm 
Albania as a protest against the practic 
surrender to Italy. This Albanian crisis 
is likely to be a source of much irrita 
tion in Europe, said Dr, Gibbons. 

















